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THE ART OF KNOWING HOW 


HE mishaps, partly of my own 
contriving, partly those contrived 
by Fate, which left me penniless 

in Kansas City, have no direct bearing 
on my experiences as a laborer. . The 
fact that 1 could haye obtained money 
from relatives or friends has no bearing 
either, for there is a point beyond which 
a man’s pride will not let him go. That 
point, with me, was an appeal to any 
one for aid. 

Two things I determined not to do, 
and in order to make them impossibili- 
ties I took such action as was needed to 
put them beyond the pale of my en- 
deavor. Without money I could not 
telegraph for funds, and without good 
clothing I could not get work in the 
newspaper offices where I had hitherto 
found ready employment. Even in 
August the demand for labor, at least 
labor that would leave the city, was in- 
cessant. The farms all through the 
country were short of hands, the rail- 
roads wanted men for work of all sorts, 
and the employment agencies were quite 
unable to supply the demand. Farmers 
complained that they were losing large 
parts of their crops because they could 
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Nobody wants that kind of a man.”’ 

[ went at once to a second-hand 
clothing dealer who gave me one dollar 
and a workingman’s outfit in exchange 
for the wardrobe I had carried on my 
back. I took my money, and with part 
of my outfit on my back and the rest in 
a worn-out old imitation leather grip- 
sack I staggered out into the blinding 
glare of the streets. 

Even then | had not learned my les- 
son. Hunger and lack of sleep had 
half turned my brain. I remembered 
only that with my dollar I could buy 
what I had once thought was a very fait 
dinner atthe Hotel Baltimore. hither I 
went. Instinct as much as anything- 
instinct and habit—took me to the 
best hotel. Of course I was turned 
out. Then I lost my temper and de- 
manded to be fed. Ican still hear the 
clerk's laughter as he ordered 
the porter to ‘‘ throw out that 
crazy loafer.’’ It was the same 
clerk who but two days 
before had bowed gracefully 
when I had asked for my 
bill. I went out because 
I was put out. Around 
the corner I found a_ , iy 
cheap restaurant, but I /, JS 
could not eat the food set 
before me, although of- a 
ten before in my life I A 
had eaten worse fare. I A 
think I slept in the 
street that night, al- 
though my mind is not 
quite clear. I know that 
it rained and that I was 
reasonably cool for the 
first time in many days. 
When one is starving 
nothing is so intolerable 
as heat, unless, perhaps, 
itiscold. Morning found 
me quite sane, raven- 
ously hungry and a cap- 
italist to the extent of 
seventy-five cents. <A 
third of this went for 
breakfast. Then I be- 
gan my hunt for work. 

Along the river front of Kansas City 
there are innumerable labor bureaus. 
The usual fee for supplying a man with 








The author ready to work for the U. P. 


a job is two dollars. I wondered what 
sort of work fifty cents would procure. 
I was now ready for almost any sort of 
work, for I had made up my mind to 
have no qualms of conscience. Any- 
thing that would not land me in jail 
was honest enough for me. For nearly 
an hour I walked along the river front. 
I was dallying with Fate, for I made no 
effort to find work. I had a grim hu- 
mor to take only that which was offered. 
It came soon enough, for long before 
noonaheavy, well-built man approached 
me and, without any preamble, stated 
his business. 

‘Want a job ?’’ he asked abruptly. 
Did I want a job? Does a drowning 
man long for the sight of a rescuing 
boat? Fear made my voice husky. 

‘** Yes,’’ said I. 

‘* Will you work for the U. P. ?’’ was 
the next question, and I at 
once said that I would, al- 
though I did not know who or 
what the U.P. was. I was told 
to follow the man, and I trailed 
along at his heels as he turned 
and walked quickly to- 
ward the railroad ter- 
minals a quarter of a 
= mile away. 

j He took me to a shed- 

’ like building directly 
opposite the freight 
yards. ‘The front of 
the place was quite 
open. On one side was 
a lunch counter, on the 
other, enclosed by a low 
railing, was a smalltable 
and large blackboard 
At the table was a red- 
faced Irishman, and on 
the board was the intel- 
ligence that Kirkpatrick 
Bros. were paying team- 
sters $2 a day and board; 
muckers, $2 a day 
flat; graders a similar 
amount, while steam- 
shovel men were worth 
$3. day and board. The 
work extended for miles 
along the line of the road, but was 
principally on the Sherman Hill cut-off. 

When asked what I could do, | saia 
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brazenly that I was a‘teamster. I had later for eating peas with rk instead 
driven horses often, and a coach now of properly with a spoon 
and then, so I felt fully qualified for the The labor agent explained to me that 
work. This was due solely at if I took this work I must prom 
to my ignorance. I was ise to keep at it month at 
not qualified 7 least. He said that the railroad 

‘““TIf I send you out had great difficult n getting 
there,’’ said the agent final- enough men as tl rops that 
ly. after learning my ina- year were er than 
bility to pay his regular usual, and th rmers were 
$2.00 fee, ‘* will you stick paying fabulous prices for 
to the job? You won't hands. They 1 n wait at 
jump the train at Denver?’’ the stations al the line 

I did not understand his and dickere ith men 
allusion to my leaving the J through the ope! ir win- 


train at Denver till I dis- = 4 dows while 1 train was 





covered that pretending to stationary, often following 
seek work was a favorite the cars on n to the 
method of obtaining free end of the platform in thé 
transportation from one hope of indu the men 
part of the country to an- to jump from 1 moving 
other. train. I saw th my own 
I gave him my assurance eyes men jump from trains 
that I really wanted work, going ten o1 teen miles 
and would go to whatever an hour to t the offers 
point he decided to ship made by thi rmers of 
ine. This seemed to satisfy Nebraska and Colorado 
him somewhat but | could We then nt back to 
see that he still regarded the office ar agent 
ime with some suspicion. e gave me a basket of food 
Finally he turned rather for my two ;’ journey, 
red, and blurted out, ‘‘ You f and a little 1 ticket en- 
ain't a crook are ye?”’ X titling me to a j is team- 
When I assured him I dckes ster at two a day 
was honest, though poor, heroseandtold and my board, with Kirkpat Broth- 
me to follow him. Heled metothe back — ers, at the work at Red B 
of his place. Then he turned to me I took my place with s il others 
gravely and laid his hand on my shoul- on a long wooden bencl d waited. 
der. His face was very serious but his ‘The heat was intolerabl nd the flies 
eyes were kind, and there was an cruel. The stench from t river rose 
amused little twinkle in them. ‘‘Young heavily. Next me on th nch was a 
feller,’ he said, ‘‘ let me give you a oung fellow with whom I then and 
tip. Drop that fine talk of yourn. It there struck up a_ frien p which 
won't-wash. You couldn’t hold a job lasted fornearly three mont id might 
a minute if you talked like that to your have been in existence t had I 
boss. I’m next to you all right but a _ been willing to continue that roving life. ‘ 
little work won't hurt youand if you’re His name was Harrison, and he claimed 
broke you’re doing the right thing.’’ close relationship with th mnily of the 
I thanked him gratefully and deter late President As a matter of fact his 
mined to mind my speech. After that name may have been at ng but 
I was particular to speak with a fine what he said it was. In ir west 
assumption of the Bowery twang. This names count for very littl hey are 
I clung to until quite naturally I began used solely to attract tl ntion of 
to talk with the Western swing and the person spoken to. | iS never 
roll. After that I wasallright although known as anything but Shorty.’’ 


I did lose one place some two months _ Still the name served mirablv, as I 
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was always the shortest man in any of 
the camps to which I was attached. 

In the west no man has any more of a 
past than he cares to disclose. Men are 
taken for what they are, not what they 
have been or may eventually be. Work 
is the leveler. 

The place where we sat was crowded 
with men. As fast as the runners 
brought in a man they were sent out 
for more. The demand seemed inex- 
hanstible, and the supply meager. This 
agency was but one of twenty that were 
seeking men day after day for one special 
work. A moderate estimate would place 
the number of men employed on the 
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more than in a year’s labor on the farm 
and see life as well. For while farmers 
paid high wages they did not pay their 
sons at all. There were tramps who 
preferred two dollars a day and com- 
parative freedom to the rockpile and 
jail, which was their only alternative. 
To understand this you must under- 
stand the labor conditions of the west. 
The moment that winter breaks—and 
save in the high altitudes, winter west 
of the Mississippi is a mild and comfort- 
able thing in comparison with our 
eastern weather—the police of St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, Denver, in fact of 
all the towns and cities, wage relentless 














The recruiting ground for a Labor Camp. 


railroad work at ten thousand. They 
were constantly on the move. I myself 
worked in over half a dozen camps for 
as many contractors in less than three 
months, although the entire work was 
done for Kirkpatrick Brothers. This 
firm, which is one of the largest in this 
country had let perhaps half a hundred 
sub-contracts, to smaller and less im- 
portant rivals. 

The question will naturally arise, 
what manner of men were these that 
came to work ? The answer is difficult. 
There were men of all sorts and condi- 
tions. There were farmers’ sons who, 
in three months on the road could earn 


war on vagrants. The wide rolling 
prairies, the railroads, the mills are all 
insatiable in their demand for unskilled 
labor. Crops rot in the fields for lack 
of harvesters, mills are idle for lack of 
men to drive the heavily laden wagons 
to their doors. The idle will not work 
so long as they can beg or steal. In the 
west they have little chance for either. 

On an average fifty men a week are 
arrested in Kansas City during the 
months of June, July and August. The 
police wisely refuse to burden the city 
with their support, and instead give 
these men the alternative of going to 
work honestly, and for high wages, or 



































Hhat manner of men % 


breaking stone for the improvement of 
the abominable western roads. The 
choice nearly always is for the bette 
paying labor. Great wisdom is shown 
in the distribution of these men. Only 
one or two of a gang are sent to any 
one camp. 

In the labor camps the tramps have a 
fair chance with more honest men 
There is nothing to distinguish one 
from the other, for under the eagle eye 
of the section foreman all work alike. 
That is, each does as little as he possibly 
can. No one, except the contractor, is 
in a hurry to have the work completed 

The student of social questions will 
wish to know whether this chance at 
honest labor, this opportunity to earn 
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We passed groups of men ballasting the tracks.* 






































They were guarded until the train on 
which we were placed pulled out of the 
yards. The men did not seem to resent 
this surveillance. Neither did it make 
the slightest difference to the presum- 
ably respectable element. Once the 
police were removed the former pris- 
oners were treated as men and brothers. 

At noon our party was nearly com- 
pleted. Each man in it had talked for 
a moment with the boss of the agency. 
Some had been ignorant enough to pay 
him his fee, but this formality was en- 
tirely unnecessary, as the demand for 
men was too great for the employing 
agents to bother about such triflng mat- 
ters as the two-dollar fee. They looked 
to the railroads for their femuneration. 

In response to the agent’s ‘‘ Come, 
we followed him into the street 
and walked two blocks to a small res- 
taurant. During that brief journey | 
saw three horses fall dead of the heat. 
We were piled into that foul-smelling 
little eating-house and provided with a 
dinner which consisted of corned beef 
floating in grease and hot water, boiled 
cabbage and potatoes, huge cups of 
coffee blistering hot, and slabs of apple 
pie. The flies were hovering over every- 


boys,’”’ 


thing. The others ate ravenously. I 
tried to emulate them, but could not 
swallow a mouthful. 

The agent did notice my failure to eat. 
He did not turn me adrift, however, but 
instead handed me fifteen cents and told 
me to go and buy a bowl of milk and 
some crackers. ‘‘ You’re half starved,”’ 
he said qu'te simply, as if half-starved 
men were quite in the ordinary run of 
things, ‘‘an’, av coorse, ye can’t ate 
this stuff. Come back as soon as ye 
can, fer we start in haif an hour.”’ 

It was two o’clock before a short, 
heavy man with a face of bright purple 
hurried into the place. In less than 
three minutes we were on our way to 
the car which was to carry us westward. 
Harrison and I walked together, as we 
did for several months to come. We 
were soon joined by a fine-looking 
voung fellow, whose name I learned 
later was Bill Reynolds. We three 
clung together for no apparent reason. 
Reynolds was a driver on a steam-shovel 
and earned four dollars a day and his 
board. 

The car into which we were crowded 
was a worn-out day coach. The seats 
were of wicker instead of the ill-smell- 


* For this and several other photographs illustrating this article, Lest1z’s MONTHLY is indebted to the courtesy 
of the General Passenger Agent of the Union Pacific Railroad Company.—THE EpiTors 
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ing, awful, red plush. The floor was 
quite bare, save for a strip of grass cloth 
which was spread down the center aisle 
of the car. Harrison and I took a seat 
together near the center of the car. I 
tried to turn over the one in front of us 
to make room for Reynolds, but it was 
locked. He merely laughed, hit the 
back of the seat a sharp blow, tugged 
it suddenly in another direction, and 
the lock wassprung. These little things 
show the difference between the trav- 
eled man and one who has not had such 
advantages. I learned the trick myself 
in time and have used it often to the be- 
wilderment of eastern conductors and 
trainmen in first-class day coaches. 

As soon as the car was filled it was 
shunted to the tail-end of the regular 
western accomodation train and we were 
onour way. Our party was in charge of 
one man, a fellow named Casey, who 
was new tothe work. He lost nearly 
half his men before we had passed Den- 
ver, over ten deserting at that city. The 
car in which we traveled was ours. No 
other passenger entered it and the con- 
ductor paid us few visits, for there were 
no tickets for him to either punch or 
take up. There were no restrictions. 


wn 
“I 


Most of the men were old hands and at 
once made themselves as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit. There 
was not much chance, however, for 
there were two men in nearly every seat. 
We three had two whole 
was a little extra room. Most of the 
men took off the greater part of their 
clothing, for the heat wasterrible. We 
all took off our shoes and stockings. 
Some of the men read. Harrison had 
two bound volumes of Kipling’s poems. 
At the other end of the car was the in- 
evitable poker game. None of the men 
had any money, but they gambled for 
what they were about to earn 

Harrison objected to the presence of 
six negroes. I, on the contrary, was 
rather pleased, for one of them carried 
a banjo and was soon singing the most 
delightful coon songs. As a matter of 
fact the negro is a rarity in most labor 


seats so there 


camps. ‘The men will not work with 
them. On the other hand there are 
camps in which all the men are black. 


They are not worth much 
it takes about three black n 
ordinary day’s work of one white man. 
At seven o’clock I opened my lunch 
basket to find that I had been liberally 
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Zo the north lay the Labor Camp—The view was the abomination of desolation 
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supplied with food. There were two 
loaves of rye bread, half a dozen cold 
pork chops, half a dozen hard-boiled 
eggs, about a yard of bologna sausage 
cut in shorter lengths, two small apple 
pies, and nearly half a pound of smok- 
ing tobacco of a decent quality. Har- 
rison’s basket was a duplicate of mine. 
We had paid not a penny for this liberal 
supply of food, which in a measure will 
show the great demand for laborers. 

It was nearly midnight before the 
monotony of the trip was broken. We 
had stopped at a tank—in Colorado, I 
think—and were taking on water and 
coal. Suddenly the door of our car 
was thrown open and a young lad 
rushed among us. For the first time 
in my life I saw real, terrible fear 
in human eyes. The lad ran down 
the aisle, looking with quick but close 
scrutiny at each man. Finally he half 
sobbed, ‘‘ Say, ain't there any one here 
to help a feller ?”’ 

Every man in the car rose to him. 
Those who had been asleep were roused 
to instant action by the common cry 
for aid. 

‘* iif th’ train hands ketch me they’ll 
kill me!’ he went on huskily. ‘‘I got- 
ter git away from here. Ain’t there no 
place I kin hide?” 

‘* Here ye are, sonny,’’ cried a broad- 
shouldered fellow who had so far re- 
fused to talk to any of the men. He 
suddenly jerked two men from their 
seats, turned the seat itself over, and 
pushed the lad into the hiding-place 
formed by their backs. Another move- 
ment and its former occupants were 
thrown into it once more, breathless 
but grinning. ‘‘I’ll kill, the 
who blabs !”” he said as he slowly fell 
into his own place once more. 

The conductor came almost at once. 
Two train hands bearing lanterns were 
with him. ‘‘ Any feller come into this 
car ?”’ he asked hurriedly. 

‘*Who the hell would come into a 
damned hole like this ?’’ growled a man 
near the door. The conductor went 
out. Thenthetrain started. Ten min- 
utes later the boy was telling his story. 
It came voluntarily, for no one of us 
would have asked him a question. 

‘*T wuz workin’ my wav west,’’ he 
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explained. ‘‘ Workin’,”’ in this in- 
stance, meaning that he was stealing 
rides whenever he could and walking 
when he could not get on trains. ‘‘ Las’ 
night,’’ he continued, ‘‘ the’ wuz three 
of us ridin’ on the top of an empty, 
which was a trailer on the fast freight. 
The train hands caught us and threw us 
off. They wuz going at full speed, too, 
so they didn't slack up nor nothin’— 
jes’ threw us off. Two of us wuz 
killed ; one of the fellers had his head 
all smashed to nothin’. They’ve ar- 
rested the train hands, but that don't do 
no good, fer all the railroad men is mad- 
der’n hell at us boes. They wuz talkin’ 
some of lynchin’ me, so I come away.”’ 

‘* When did ye eat las’?’’ The ques- 
tion came from the big fellow. 

‘*A couple o’ days ago,”’ 
lad quite simply. 

Every basket was at once at his dis- 
posal. At first the boy would not touch 
our food; said we had done enough ; 
but the sight and smell of food was too 
much for him and he was soon eating 
ravenously. Finally he tried to say a 
few words in thanks. 

‘* Fer God’s sake, shut up !’’ cried the 
big fellow. ‘‘ Ain’t you goin’ to let us 
sleep all night ?’’ 

The boy crawled back to his hiding- 
place. There he remained until we 
reached Denver, where he had relatives, 
shortly before nine o’clock the next 
morning. ‘There our car was shifted 
from the local to a freight. We all left 
our car and wandered about the vicinity 
of the station for nearly an hour. Here 
we lost ten men, and the boy was among 
the missing. The men deserted because 
they had reached the place they had set 
out for. They had never the slightest in- 
tention of going to work. Oddly enough 
the men put on the car by the police in 
Kansas City remained with us. 

From Denver we caught glimpses of 
Pike’s Peak in the distance, and then 
climbed heavily to that high plateau ly- 
ing to the west. All day we toiled 
through the dust and heat. Now and 
then we passed gangs of men ballasting 
the tracks. They were regular em- 
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wages averaged about one dollar and 
sixty cents a day and they paid for their 
own board, usually living with the sec- 
tion foreman, whose wife did the cook- 
ing for the gang. These gangs are 
elastic. I have seen some that num- 
bered eighty or ninety men and others 
consisting of the section foreman and 
two or three helpers. It all depended 
on the time of year and the amount of 
track work to be done 

At Cheyenne we had dinner—a good, 
hot dinner, for which we paid ourselves 
and which took my last penny, or rather 


tween us and Laramie. Twelve miles 
east of Laramie and some distance west 
of the cut-off lay the camps to which 
we three were destined. It took us un- 
til nearly midnight to crawl up the 
heavy grade. It was very dark and 
‘bitter cold, for, of course, our car was 
not heated. We had faced a supperless 
night, for we should have reached our 
destination in time for the evening meal 
and our lunch baskets were empty. 
Suddenly the train stopped with a lurch. 
Casey walked up to us and said: ‘‘ Boys, 
this is where vou get off 
































Some of the blacksmith 


quarter. 1 did have three pennies left 
but had no chance to spend them for 
months, for until I reached San Fran- 
cisco, nearly a vear later, I saw nothing 
but postage stamps that could be pur- 
chased for less than five cents, this being 
the smallest coin known between Den- 
ver and San Francisco. 

While at Cheyenne I had three offers 
to go to ranches near by. I was offered 
forty dollars a month and board, and 
the work did not seem arduous. Curi 
osity and gratitude kept me to my orig- 
inal plan and I remained with the 
men. 

The Sherman Hill cut-off lav be 


Lang 

‘But where’s the camps ? 
Harrison. 

‘Oh, you'll see them plain enough. 
You can't help seeing them,’’ replied 
the agent. 

‘Say, do youse fellows want to keep 
the train here all night ?’’ growled the 
conductor putting his head in at the door. 

On the platform we had another alter- 
cation which ended in our being pushed 
from the car steps and our belongings 
being thrown after us. There was no 
light save that which flickered fitfully 
from the train. 

‘* Where’s them camps ?’ 
rison as it pulled out 


asked 


cried Har- 
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‘* Follow your oi ae 
nose till The 
rest of the speech 
was lost in the 
roar of the train. 

We turned to- 
wards the plains. 
There was not a 
light to be seen 
save that of tli 
few stars 
gleamed now and 


which 








indeed, | am quite 
certain that one 
could travel over 
the greater part of 
the west awheel. 
I have often seen 
men cycling over 
the wild country, 
and making good 
time, too. 

We reached the 
camps as the men 








then through rifts 
in the 
clouds. I walked a few paces and broke 
through the ice which had formed over 
a shallow ditch. 

Harrison finally decided that we 
could do nothing till morning. None 
of us had a match, so both fire and to- 
were denied us. Instead we 
stretched ourselves on the half-trozen 
surface of the prairie. ‘The others soon 
fell asleep. I lay awake all night won- 
dering what the morning light would 
show. 

Morning found us stiff and cold. I 
had fallen asleep just before dawn and 
awoke to find myself in the shadow of 
the foothills of the Rockies. The plains 
stretched about us in every direction, 
the flat land being walled by the red 
foot hills, which even in August we 
found tipped with the first snows of the 
year. To the north lay the labor camps, 
seemingly half a mile distant. The view 
was the abomination of desolation, 
hopeless, desolate. 

I growled at our silly lack of enter- 
prise, which had kept us all night on 
the bare ground when scarcely ten 
minutes’ walk distant was the object of 
our journey. Harrison merely laughed 
and told me to wait until I reached the 
camps before I found fault. 

As a matter of fact they were fully 
four miles distant. Like hundreds of 
other tenderfoots I had been deceived 
by the wonderful atmosphere of the 
west. 

We lost no time in setting out for the 
camps. We were all ravenously hungry 
and breakfast seemed the one thing to 
be desired. The dry brown turf of the 
plains made a perfect road. One could 


bacco 


have used a bicycle with great comfort; 


h eavyv M'Clure was in ch 


were sitting down 


ange of the stabl to breakfast, and 
without formality we joined them. No 
questions were asked; no one in 


authority spoke to us, and the men re- 
garded our advent as a matter worthy 
of no consideration. 

The camp to which we were billeted 
housed nearly three hundred men and 
made quite a settlement. There was a 
frame house where the sub-contractor 
lived, with his wife and Chinese set 
vant; there was the inevitable company 
store; the stables; the blacksmith-shop, 
four-fifty by twenty foot; sleeping tents 
for the men; the cook tent, and the din 
ing tent. The men’s quarters were 
apart by themselves; the tents being set 
in a row, with a pump and a line of 
towels at the end of each. The dining 
tent and cook tent were practically one, 
or rather the cook’s headquarters were in 
an ell of the dining tent. 

This last was large enough to hold 
four tables, twenty feet long and about 
four wide, and was crowded to the flap 
when we pushed our way in. I rather 
expected to be stopped by someone and 
asked my business, but Harrison and 
Reynolds walked with the assurance of 
experience, and took the first vacant 
seats they could find. I kept close to 
them and founda place next to Harri- 
Breakfast was no light affair. 
First there was oatmeal, served in tin 
bowls, on which the men ate sugar and 
canned milk. This is quite different 
from condensed milk, in that it is not 
sweetened, and that it tastes very much 
like the fresh product. After that we 
had liver and fried onions, steak and 
hash. ‘There was also a liberal supply 
of hot breads and the usual tea biscuit. 
Tea or coffee, or both, were to be had 


son. 
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for the asking. There was no limit to 
what one mighteat. The food, in large 
platters, was placed on the table, and 
one took what one wanted. Towards 
the end of the meal the ‘‘ flunkies’’ asthe 
men who wait on the tables are called, 
brought in large plates of hot griddle 
cakes. 

After breakfast we sought the time- 
keeper, who declined to inspect our 
cards, and merely told us to see the 
stable boss. In this camp M’Clure, 
who was in charge of the stables, was a 
man of much importance, and practi 
cally had full control of the men. He 
was a grim visaged Scot, and dour. He 
looked at me sourly when I presented 
myself, but said nothing. I knew that 
he thought my height precluded my 
doing good work. Five feet three is 
nota reassuring figure for a laboring 
man, but he merely told me to take out 
a team and go to skinning. I knew 
what a team meant; when it came to 
‘skinning ’’ I was quite atsea. I have 
always found that an admission of ignor- 
ance will win friendship and help where 
an assumption of knowledge will pre 
cipitate disaster. ‘' I never worked on 
a grade before,’’ I said frankly. ‘‘ I’ve 
drove in the logging camps. What in 


1 


thunder is ‘ skinning?’ ”’ 


The old man laughed. ‘‘I thought 
sae,’ he said dourly. [ thought ye 
was na an expeerienced mon. ‘Twas 
weel ye tellt me.”’ 

M’Clure then showed me the team I 
was to take out, watched with an eagle 
eye while I threw the harness over the 
horses’ backs, and adjusted the head- 
pieces, and the hames, which were of 
metal, instead of wood as is usual. 
Then he pointed to a sort of shovel on 
two wheels which turned on an axle, 
and was then bottom side up. The con- 
trivance was not unlike a gun carriage, 
only there was the one ton shovel in 
place of the box for ammunition and 
supplies. I soon had n im hitched, 
and by half-past six was ing at a 
gallop over the smooth plains to the 
new grade. 

Once there I fell in with a dozen 
other teams. We drov line about 
forty feet apart, walking to the right 
of our teams. Half a dozen men were 
employed in overturning the shovels at 
the selected spot, throw their sharp 
edges into the soft earth, and suddenly 
releasing them, filled to the brim with 
earth and stones. This was ‘‘skin- 
ning.’’ We then drove a hundred feet 
to the right, and down a fifty foot em- 
bankment, which sloped at an angle of 
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about forty degrees. At the bottom we 
pulled a lever and overturned the shovel, 
letting the earth drop out slowly, and 
thus scattering it in the desired man- 
ner. 

This seemingly slow work achieves 
the most wonderful results. The re- 
markable Lone Tree fill, which lay near 
our camps, was made almost entirely 
in this manner, although toward the 
end the work was done with a dummy 
engine and narrow gauge flat cars, or 
rather dumps. These are wooden boxes 


would ever come, and when the boss 
finally told us to knock off I was cer- 
tain that it was late in the afternoon. 
Of course it was just twelve. 

We raced back to the stables, and 
then I understood why many of the 
men preferred other jobs than driving. 
I had to unharness my team, feed them, 
and see that everything was in readi- 
ness for a quick hitch up after dinner. 
When I reached the dining camp most 
of the men had finished and the place 
was a disgusting sight. The men ate 




















1 dig “Fill” largely created by “skinning.” 


The ants on the upper grade to the right are men This etves 


some idea of the magnitude of the work 


holding six or eight tons, of earth, 
which ride on small four wheeled trucks, 
and overturn in either direction, letting 
the earth out as desired. 

I was spotted for a green hand on my 
first round. Still the foreman made no 
comment, merely giving mea few extra 
directions which were of the greatest 
help. In an hour I was working like 
an old hand, although every muscle in 
my body was aching, and my bones 
were sore. My shoes hurt me too. 
There was, however, a certain joy in 
the actual labor, although the time 
crept. I wondered if the dinner hour 


like hogs, indeed, I am not sure that I 
am not insulting a clean, decent hog by 
making this comparison. However, the 
flunkies swept all the dirt on the table 
to the floor, which was merely mother 
earth trodden hard as asphalt. Clean 
plates, knives, and forks were set be- 
fore us, and then the dinner was brought 
in. First there was beef soup, hot, and 
well filled with vegetables. After that 
there was roast beef, shoulder of veal, 
salt pork (there was always salt pork, 
the hard work and the high altitude 
combined creating an insatiable craving 
for greasy food), potatoes, canned corn, 
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tea and coffee, rice pudding, and apple, 
peach and blueberry pies. Most of the 
men paid four dollars a week for this 
fare, and the contractors were making 
a large profit on the mess bills, but it 
was very good. I have never found a 
labor camp in the west, however, where 
the food was not of good quality and 
unlimited quantity 

The afternoon was a repetition of the 
morning, only it seemed twice as long 
I did not have to bother with my team 
when I brought it in for the night. 
The stable boss and his flunkies took 
charge of them the moment we drove 
into the corrall. It was their work to 
see that the animals were cleaned, fed, 
watered and bedded for the night. 
The shovels were driven to the black- 
smith shop, where the smith and his 
two helpers went over each to repair 
any damage which had been sustained 
during the day 

I made my way at once to the dining 
camp. Supper was on the table. We 
had hot bread, three or four kinds of 
cake, tea and coffee, cold roast beef, 
veal hash, fried liver, and the inevitable 
salt pork. I ate largely of this last dish, 
and felt better than I had at any time 
in months. There were stewed prunes, 
stewed blackberries and apples in dishes 
on the tables I have given the bill of 
fare for each meal on this first day in 
order to give a clear idea of the food 
these men were allowed. It was of 
course much better than they would get 
in their homes. 

My next thought was bed. 
tired that I could just walk. The first 
tent I entered was full. This informa- 
tion was shouted at me the moment I 
stuck my head in at the tent flap. The 
next was in the same condition, but the 
third I entered had an empty bunk 
Along the two sides of each tent were 
built two rows of bunks, one above the 
other. They were of unplaned pine 
boards, filled with straw, over which a 
blanket was thrown. In many camps the 
men furnish their own bedding. It is 
by farthe better way. I, however, had 
no bedding, and was glad to take what 
I could get. My bed had not been 
touched since its last occupant walked 
out of the camp. It was filthy, and the 


I was so 


pillows, made of ticking 


hay, were in a fearful cond 


I was too tired to care, at 
my boots I retired for the n 
too tired to sleepat first, an 
ing the men for a while 
half past seven, and fully 
were already asleep. A few 
sitting around the big sto 
dle of the tent. A game 
going on near my bunk 
under the big lamp which 
much smokeandsmellas lig 
thing I remember was beit 


in what I thought was still 


dark night, and told it was 
to work. I was so stiff 
hardly climb out of bed 
me men were slowly emerg 
beds, swearing at the cold 
the night watchman for ar 

Outside the tent was a | 
on which acrust of ice, pet 
thick, had formed during 
We broke this and wash 
sins. Each man was sup] 
nish his own soap and t 
none, but that day bought 
and a cake of Copco sé 
company stores. I had 
course, but I had credit 
work. I paid one dollar « 
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any village store for fi 
soap, which retails at fi 
sold to me at fifty. 

After that the davs were 
The week's end found 
Sunday morning break 
served until a riotously lat 
After that the men did as 
for the day. Some disap] 
ment the meal was ende 
return until dark, when tl 
their bunks drunk and dis 
rules of the camp prohibit 
any form; to obtain it th 


go to Laramie, twelve miles to 


west, or to the city of tents 
which lay eight miles 
direction. The last pla 
of the labor camps that 
scription by itself. I sh 
place as it was on pay da 
the men had money, for 
was at its best and noisiest 
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“SPUNK” 





FOLEY VISITS THE 


COUNTESS 


By SEWELL FORD 


AKING them by and large, the 
Foley's do honor to the race. If 
they are not the salt of the earth 

at least they are the pepper thereof. 
For the Foleys are a fighting family. 
A Foley will go a long way to meet an 
enemy. So will many another man. 
But a Foley will go as far to help a 
friend as to meet an enemy, and this is 
no common trait. 

There 


had come news that Sefior 
Mateo Silvano had need of a friend. 


Now the seflor was assistant secretary 
of the department of state in the repub- 
lic of Guanica, while ‘‘ Spunk ”’ Foley 
was only a colonel in the more or less 
hypothetical standing army of which 
the republic boasted. But Colonel 
Foley and the honorable assistant secre- 
tary of state were friends; genuine, 
sincere friends. ‘The why and the how 
of this you may learn later. 

Although by no means the most at- 
tractive spot in the world, there were 
several good why Colonel 
‘Spunk ’’ Foley wished to stay in the 
San Bernardino foothills. Chief of these 
was the fact that he was about to reap 
the fruits of a six months’ campaign. 
When you have spent that time in pen- 
ning an elusive insurgent band it is 
hard to let go. Yet Colonel Foley did 
not think twice. Calling up his senior 
major he speke thus :— : 

‘‘Gaspar, you fire-eating son of old 
Castile, listen to me.’’ 

‘Si, sefior’? and the major showed 
his teeth in appreciation of the compli- 
ment. 

‘*T’ve got to go to Guanica. I shall 
be gone eight days. Down therein the 
valley is that villain Huberto with eight 
hundred men. The minute I’m out of 
sight you will want to jump down there 
and cut him to pieces. Oh, yes you 
will. Don’t shake your head at me, 
you bloodthirsty rascal. I know you 


reasons 


too well. But you’re not to do it. 
Understand ? No, sir, you're to camp 
right here, like a terrier over a rat hole. 
But you’re not to let him get away. If 
they start to come out you skip down 
there and shut the door. I'll come 
back and attend to the cutting up busi- 
ness. He’s my meat, Huberto is. Do 
you catch me ?’’ 

‘*Si, sefior.’’ 

‘*Good! Now, when I've left, you 
make a little speech to the men. You 
tell ‘em I’ve gone out to bring up three 
companies of recruits. That'll bealie,you 
know, but it'll be ina good cause. You 
tell ’em, too, that you'll shoot holes in 
any man who flinches and that if you 
miss ’em Ill hunt them out and do the 
trick when I come back. ‘That will be 
the solemn truth. Is all that clear ?’’ 

‘* Si, sefior.’’ 

‘** All right, I’m off.’’ 

And with this Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ”’ 
Foley began his ride to Guanica. For 
eight miles he chuckled over his little 
joke on the senior major, whose as- 
sumed bloodthirstiness was merely a 
clever fiction invented by the ingenious 
Colonel Foley. 

Three days later there was a clatter of 
hoofs on the sun-baked plaza and a 
rousing of idlers in the patio of El Hotel 
Principal. Colonel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley 
had come totown. He was searching 
for Sefior Mateo Silvano. ‘The sefior, 
however, was not to be found. 

There was news, though. Piece by 
piece, as one puts together a puzzle 
picture, Colonel Foley patched out the 
situation. The affairs af Sefor Silvano 
were indeed at a sad crisis. The career 
of the assistant secretary of state, which 
six months before had appeared to rise 
from so sure a foundation, was now 
ready to totter in ruins. The name of 


his prospective successor was already 
whispered. 











“Spunk” Foley Visits the Countess. 


At the bottom of it 
Foley soon learned, was the Countess 
Barba. Certain facts about this Count- 
ess Barba were known to all Guanica. 
The daughter of a Spanish grandee and 
the widow of a French nobleman, she 
was at two and thirty the most fascinat- 
ing woman in all South America—and 
the most dangerous. 


all, as Colonel 


During her five years’ stay in the 
capital of Guanica there had been 
hatched in the Casa Blanca, the old 
palace in which she made her home, no 
less than three well-intentioned but un- 
successful revolts. And now she had 
at her feet, so four distinguished men 
assured Colonel Foley, his best friend, 
the honorable assistant secretary of state. 

‘* Yes, it’s too bad,’’ said the honor- 
able war secretary, ‘‘ but Sefior Silvano 
is earning for himself a place in the 
dungeons of San Rafaelo. The safety 
of the republic demands that he should 
be put away. We have warned him. 
In vain have we pleaded. He will not 
give her up. What would you? The 
friends of the Countess Barba are not 
the friends of the government.’’ 

‘* Will you give Sefior Silvano forty- 
eight hours’ ?’* asked Colonel 
Foley of the honorable secretary of war. 

‘*Twodays! He was to have been 
apprehended to-morrow. Well, I will 
do my best. But, my good Sefior Foley, 
you can do nothing.’’ 

‘* Perhaps ; but I can try.’’ 

A half hour later he was within the 
white walls of the Casa Blanca pacing 
impatiently up and down in the cool 
twilight of the heavily-shaded, richly 
furnished reception hall, waiting for the 
appearance of the Countess Barba. 

Probably this was the most absurd 
errand on which Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ”’ 
Foley ever sent himself. Out in the 
open, with any number of armed men 
at his command, he was at home. But 
the rustle of petticoats frightened him 
wofully. Although versed in the vig- 

at least three lan- 


rrace 


invective of 
guages, at sound of a feminine voice he 
became dumb. Even as he waited he 
could feel knees weaken and _ his 
tongue grow thick 

A most unusual figure did Colonel 
*‘Spunk”’ Foley present in his sun hel 


orous 


his 


and dusty 
side was strapped a huge t 
his high-heeled Spanish 
spurs. 
of visitor usually receive 
Blanca. As the Colonel 


met 


pacing and faced her, the Cot 


ba, with a swish of skirts 
exclamation as of surpris 
ward him saying: ‘‘ Is itt 
onel, Sefior Foley, who 
honor? Welcome to Cas 
The great Colonel stop] 
the middle of the room an 
military fashion. ‘Then 
thought, he pulled off his s 
The Countess clapped 
cried vivaciously: ‘‘ Gor 
Ah, but I can do that 
Saying which she imitat 
with a sweep of her round 
‘There, can I not?’’ sh 
holding out her hands. 
The tropical sun had al 
the fair skin of Colonel 
rich glow, save where it 
splashed, so the flush of en 
added little to his color, | 
red hair and mustache s 
tle with emotion. Spe 
gether failed the Colonel 
the Countess came to his 
“And why 


does the 


honor mv humble self? Sit 


gallant Colonel, and tell 
the Countess Barba cross 
window seat and cleared 
for a place beside her 

The gallant Colonel sh¢ 
sition to follow. Having 
at a point some two feet 
of the Countess he began 
tal struggle 
evident : 

‘‘T have come,”’ he sa 
to you of my friend, tl 
Sefior Silvano.’’ 
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but my own. Sefior Sil 
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Having uttered them, the Colonel per- 
mitted himself to meet the puzzled stare 
of the Countess with a glance of defi- 
ance. 

‘* How ?”’ 
derstand.”’ 

‘*How much money do you want to 
send Sefior Silvano about his business ? 
I will pay a reasonable amount.”’ 

There was no finesse about this. It 
was brutally frank. The Countess 
shuddered. Then she got up, swept 
her skirts to one side and pointed dra- 
matically to the door. 

‘« The Sefior Colonel '’—and there was 
much haughty dignity in the way she 
said it—‘‘ will find himself more at home 
in the street ; the way is clear.”’ 

But haughty dignity was lost on the 
Colonel just then. He had expected 
something of the sort. 

‘* What do you say to 500 pesos ?’”’ he 
suggested. 

The Countess Barba, still pointing, 
stamped her foot angrily. 

‘* Well, make it 800 then.’’ Colonel 
Foley put his hands on his hips as if to 
signify that the bargain was closed. 

‘*Go!’’ almost screamed the Countess. 
‘* A thousand pesos, seflora, and that 
is— 

But the Countess had reached for the 

bell cord. 
‘* Hold on, now,” said the Colonel. 
I don’t want to have to hurt any of 
your rascally niggers. Ill go; but first 
I'd like to tell vou a few things about 
Mat—about Senor Silvano.”’ 

The Countess, her hand on the bell 
cord, hesitated. 

‘‘He and I have been chums fora 
long time. We have been as brothers. 
I—I would like to tell you about it.’’ 

‘* Sefior Colonel, hear: To me, daugh- 
ter of Fernan del Carpio, Marquis of 
Taraganza and Barracouta, to me you 
have offered ’’—there was a pause, dur- 
ing which the Countess stood, her bosom 
undulating with suppressed passion—‘‘a 
most outrageous insult.” 

‘* I’m very sorry ; [—I beg your par- 
don, I’msure.’’ This was evidently the 
best the Sefior Colonel could do, but he 
made up for his lack of phrases by a sin- 
cere look of distress. Nervously he fin- 
gered his sun helmet. 


she asked. ‘‘I do not un- 
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‘‘T understand,’’ said the Countess, 
smiling a little. ‘‘ You are a soldier 
and a Yankee. You think the dollar 
is all. Well, I forgive, though I may 
not forget. Yes, since we both love 
him, I will listen to what vou have to 
say of Sefior Silvano. Go on.’’ 

It was after the Countess had resumed 
her seat that Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ” Foley, 
with all the directness of his nature and 
with as much simplicity as the stiff for- 
mality of the Spanish tongue allows, 
told his story. 

It was not a complete biography, in 
that the first chapters were missing. 
How the son of Michael Foley, con 
tractor and ward boss had dug his way 
through a high school course and won in 
competitive examination a cadetship at 
West Point; how he had earned the nick- 
name of ‘‘Spunk”’ and his dishonor- 
able discharge from the Academy in one 
eventful night (an affair now honored 
in the traditions of the great institution 
on the Hudson); how he had _ been 
turned adrift by a disappointed and 
angry father and how he had taken a 
position as drill master in a private 
military school much patronized by 
sons of wealthy foreigners—these were 
the details omitted. It was his meeting 
at the academy with Mateo Silvano, 
son of a Guanican coffee planter and 
the growth of their friendship, on which 
he dwelt. 

‘* For eight years, seflora, we have 
been as brothers. For him I left my 
country, for him I have fought. To- 
gether we have worked and planned. 
My hopes have been his hopes and his 
interests mine. And why? Because, 
sefiora, he is a man among men. All 
I know of honor, he has taught me. 
All he knows of hard work, of applica- 
tion and of perseverance, he says I have 
taught him. Together we are com- 
plete. We have one career. It is his 
ambition to become the head of this re 
public, to serve it as a wise and honest 
president. It is my ambition to help 
him. Is not that a good aim? I ask 
you, sefiora, is it not worthy ? So for 
this end we have worked now six 
years. He has risen from the ranks. 


The goal is in sight. 
‘* But now see what vou have done. 
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In six short months, by what deviltry 
I cannot understand, you have snuffed 
out his ambition, suffocated his high 
sense of honor, wrecked all his pros- 
pects. ‘To-morrow he is to be arrested 
as an enemy of the state. He will be 
put in a dungeon, to stay there until 
he dies of fever. By sending him away, 
by releasing him from the net of fascina- 
tion with which you have tangled him, 
he may be saved. In the name of all 
that is fair and honest and just I ask, 
will you do it ?” 

The lady laughed. ‘‘ The gallant 
Colonel thinks, then, that a woman’s 
love is something to be put on or off as 
easily asa mantilla? He talks of nets 
and of deviltry. Look at me. Do I 
not look like a woman who can love? 
You love Sefior Silvano—why not I? 
Go, ask your friend to release me from 
that fascination which he has for me. 
Then will I give him up.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say, sefiora, that 
you refuse.’’ 

The charming sefiora smiled, swung 
her fan once or twice and replied, very 
gently: ‘‘ Yes, I will not give him 
up.”’ 

Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ’’ Foley set his sun 
helmet firmly on his head and walked 
to the draperies. On the threshold he 
halted, turned, and said: ‘‘ Sefiora, in 
all my life I have never threatened a 
woman, but I am going to do it now. I 
give you twelve hours to leave the city. 
If you don’t leave I shall make this two- 
cent republic the most unpleasant place 
you can find anywhere on this green 
earth. I'll do it, even if I have to 
smash the government and lose my own 
life.’’ 

With this he strode through the door. 
He had almost reached the gates of the 
Casa Blanca when the Countess Barba 
grasped his arm. 

‘*No, no, Colonel; you must not go 
in this way. I—I—your words are 
terrible. They ring in my ears. What, 
will the great Colonel crush a poor 
woman ? Come back. I was _ hasty. 
Perhaps it can all be arranged between 
us. Come.” 

So Colonel Foley allowed himself to 
be led like a sulky school-boy back 
into the cool back to the 


rooms, 
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cushion piled window seat. Stiff 
and awkardly the Colonel sat, with his 
sun helmet on his knees, waiting for 
the next move of the Countess Barba. 

It was a truly feminine manoeuvre. 
As one in the deeps of despair she 
flung herself on the cushions and sunk 
her face in them. Then she began to 
sob, gently, softly, as a tired child sobs, 
but with an increasing emotion which 
continued until all her graceful outlines 
swayed with the fervor of it. 

Irresolutely and with sidelong glances 
Colonel ‘‘ Spunk” Foley regarded the 
performance. The weeping method 
had a fair trial but there were no 
tangibleresults and presently the Count- 
ess subdued her sobs until they ceased 
altogether. Then, she sighed and 
turned to the Colonel big, dark eyes in 
which were traces of real tears. 

‘* You see I am a weak, foolish wom- 
an,’’ and she made a pretty little ges- 
ture with her white arms. ‘‘ But you 
frightened me so. Are you not one 
least bit sorry for that, my great Col- 
onel ?”’ 

Colonel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley squirmed 
uncomfortably and looked very foolish 
indeed, but he did not admit that he 
was sorry. He nervously clasped and 
unclasped his hands on the top of his 
helmet, and that was all. 

‘* Tell me,’’ said the Countess, lean- 
ing toward him and trying to fix his 
gaze with her big eyes, ‘‘ why do you 
hate meso? I donot hate you. No, 
not atall. I have heard much of you, 
of your brave deeds and of your wis- 
dom. Twice, three times vou have 
broken to bits plans of mine. You 
have discovered all our little plots, 
seized those who have wished for a 
change of government, and chased our 
soldiers into the foothills. Some women 
would hate you for this. I hated you 
once. Yes, I tried to have you killed. 
But you were too great, too brave. My 
hate has been turned to—what shall I 
call it? For my dear Mateo I have 
love, the deep, strong love of one who 
understands. I share with you your 
ambition for him. It has become the 


dream of my life to see Sefior Sil- 
vano at the head of the republic. So, 
you see, our thoughts are one. We 
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, 
should at least be friends, should we 
not? Come, Sefior Colonel,’’ and she 
held out her hands to him. 

She had drawn close to him. She 
put a soft hand on either cheek and 
turned his face toward hers. Now Col- 
onel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley had never shrunk 
from meeting the gaze of man or beast, 
but the eyes of womankind he had 
avoided always. Here, however, was 
no escape. So heturned, blushing furi- 
ously at her touch ; turned and looked 
into the cool depths under the dark 
lashes. And the look wasa revelation. 

What she did next, whether she spoke 
or kept silent, whether it was she who 
made the first move or himself, Colonel 
Foley never could remember. He was 
conscious that somehow they had joined 
in aswift, sudden embrace. ‘The heavy 
perfume of her hair was in his nostrils ; 
her round, white arms pressed against 
his cheeks; her warm, moist lips 
touched his. Thus, in mad abandon 
and for a period of unguessable length 
or brevity, he clasped her fiercely to 
him, looking long and fearlessly into 
her deep eyes—and then, like a sound 
coming from another world, a_ bell 
tinkled somwhere 

‘* Quick, you must go!’’ exclaimed 
the Countess, pushing him away and 
struggling to her feet. ‘‘ No, it is too 
late ; some one is coming. Quick, be- 
hind the draperies !"’ 

Dazed with the sudden intoxication 
of unaccustomed conquest, he allowed 
himself to be shoved into a little alcove 
at the end of the room. ‘The next mo- 
ment he heard the voice of his friend, 
the Honorable Mateo Silvano. There 
ensued a quick step, a flutter of skirts, 
a little cry of greeting from the Countess 
Barba and certain indications which led 
Colonel Foley to believe that the meet- 
ing was decidedly affectionate. The 
effect of this sudden transition on the 
Colonel was not comfortable. Chiefly 
it took the form of deep disgust for 
himself as the full measure of his dis- 
loyalty came home to him. 

Nor was this sensation a fleeting one. 
For some ten minutes, each of which 
seemed an age long, did it abide with 
the Colonel there in the darkness of the 
alcove. Just beyond the draperies the 


Countess and his friend talked cooingly. 
At length he was roused by hearing his 
own name. 

‘This Colonel Foley about whom 
you speak so often,’’ the Countess Barba 
was saying, ‘‘is he, then, such a good 
friend of yours, Mateo ?’’ 

‘“’The truest and best friend I have 
in the world, save you, Barba 

‘* Indeed! And do you trust him in 
all things ?”’ 

‘*T would trust him with my life- 
with my honor.”’ 

‘* Suppose—just suppose, now, Mateo 

I should tell you that your fine friend, 
this Sefior Colonel, had been here, in 
this room, to-day, trying to—well, to 
make love to me ?”’ 

To Colonel ‘‘Spunk *’ Foley, leaning 
ayainst the wall of the alcove dazed and 
bewildered at the very audacity of this 
treachery, came the clear, ringing laugh 
of Sefior Silvano. 

‘* | should say that my dearest Barba 
had a most lively imagination,’ and 
again he laughed. 

‘But I do say it,’’ declared the 
Countess. ‘‘ He did come here, not an 
hour ago. More than that, he kissed 
me, and he is still here.”’ 

‘* Barba, stop!’’ sternly demanded 
Sefior Silvano. ‘‘I cannot listen to 
such things, even from you This 
passes a joke. It is not even absurd. 
Let us talk no more of my friend.”’ 

‘“What! You do not believe? I 
will show you.”’ 

But Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ’’ Foley was no 
longer bewildered. The first shock of 
surprise having passed, the first scent 
of danger having been sniffed, he was 
once more himself. Brushing aside the 
curtains he stepped out into the room 
and saluted. 

‘*T will save the Countess that 
trouble. It is true, I am here.’’ 

Very much as a man might look at a 
ghost Sefior Silvano gazed at him in 
open-eyed surprise. 

‘* Colonel Foley,’’ he asked choking- 
ly, ‘‘ what does this mean ? 

‘* It means that your dearest Barba is 
a very tricky woman, and that Iam a 
good deal of a fool. I came here to find 
you because you are in 

‘* Ask him if he didn’t kiss me—ask 
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him that, sefior,’’ interrupted the Count- 
ess with a most convincing show of in- 
dignation. 

Into the fine dark eyes of Sefior Sil- 
vano came a puzzled, troubled look. 
Then over his cheeks and high, white 
forehead spread a flush of anger. From 
one to the other he glanced, trying to 
read in their faces an answer to this 
preposterous riddle. 

‘‘ Speak, Colonel,’’ he said huskily. 
** Explain.”’ 

‘** Did you or did you not ?’’ insisted 
the Countess. 

Colonel Foley was having an inter- 
esting time of it. Within him seethed 
a volcano of indignation stopped down 
by a sense of discretion inspired wholly 
by a concern for the peace of mind of 
his friend. But the more he thought, 
the longer he kept silent, the stronger 
grew his indignation and the weaker 
became the stopper. At last, as they 
say of volcanoes, he ‘‘ blew his head 
off.” 


I did!”’ he 


‘Yes, curse you, ex- 
claimed. 
‘Vou see,’’ said the Countess to 


Sefior Silvano. 

The Honorable Assistant Secretary 
of State was very white now. His nos- 
trils palpitated visibly and his lips were 
compressed. Staring sternly he regard- 
ed Colonel Foley, who stood with reck- 
less defiance waiting for the nextturn of 
events. When Sefior Silvano did speak, 
however, it was with cold, calm pre- 
cision. 

‘‘ You wil give me the pleasure, I 
suppose, of sustaining my honor?’ he 
asked. 

‘* No!’’ snapped Colonel Foley. ‘I'll 
do nosuch fool thing. But I'll explain 
the whole business and give ycu some 
good advice as soon as I can get you 
away from this house.’’ 

‘*Colonel Foley forgets that he has 
done injury tomy honor. We will dis- 
cuss that first. Will you fight in the 
patio ?”’ 

‘*Oh, hang your honor, Mateo! I 
came here to save your nec‘, not to kill 
you. It would bea farce, and you know 
it. Youcan’t shoot. You can’t handle 
a sword. Come on with me, Mateo, 
and I will—’’ 
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‘If you attempt to leave this house 
without arranging to give me immediate 
satisfaction, Colonel Foley, I shall strike 
you as I would a cur in the street.’’ 

It is quitecertain that no man had ever 
talked to Colonel Foley in that manner 
before and remained entirely uninjured. 
Yet the Colonel merely bit his lip and 
forced a laugh. 

‘* Now you look here, Mateo 

The Colonel broke off abruptly at 
sound of an audible sneer from the 
Countess. It was the last straw. 

‘* Hold on,’’ he said. ‘‘ If you two 
are so dead in earnest about having 
melodrama, I'll give you your fill of it. 
I’ve just thought of a way. It isn’t 
my own idea. I got it froma play I 
saw once down on the Bowery in New 
York. ‘There were two fools, Mateo, 
who wanted to fight a duel. They 
didn’t want to make any noise, and they 
meant to makea sure thing of it. So 
they took two glasses of wine and put 
a stiff dose of poison in one. Then the 
glasses were changed about and each took 
one and drank it down. Now what do 
say to a duel with poisoned wine, you 
sefior ?’’ 

Sefior Silvano shrugged his shoulders. 
‘‘T should prefer the usual manner,’’ 
he said; ‘* but you have the choice of 
weapons.” 

‘* All right, I choose poison. But I 
shall insist on including the Countess in 
our little game.’’ 

‘* Barba!’ gasped Sefior Silvano. 
The Countess herself only half sup- 
pressed a little cry of protest. 

‘* Yes, the Countess. She’s the only 
enemy I have in this room, and the only 
one you have, Mateo, if you but knew 
it.’’ 

‘«This is absurd, Colonel Foley. It 
is unheard of. I cannot for a moment 
consider—’”’ 

‘< It’s the only kind of a duel I'll mix 
up in, Mateo.”’ 

‘“And I am quite willing,”’ 
posed the Countess. 
must die. 
you two.”’ 

In vain did Sefior Silvano protest. 
Treacherous she might be, but the 


inter- 
‘* One of us three 
I will take the chance with 


daughter of the Marquis Fernan del 
Carpio was game to her finger tips. 
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With a splendid audacity of purpose, 
perhaps buoyed up by the superstitious 
fatalism so common to women of her 
race, she declared herself ready for the 
affair. She even brought the wine and 
arranged the glasses 

‘““As the challenged party,’’ said 
Colonel Foley, who seemed to be in the 
best of humor, 
which was his 
natural mood 
when facing 
danger, ‘‘I 
claim the p1 i\ 
ilege of fur 
nishing the 
poison. | have 
some here in 
my pocket. 
One grain does 
a man a lot of 
good when he 
has the fevet 
in his bones: 
five grains will 
kill him quick 
er than the bite 
ofacobra. Just 
for luck I shall 
put ten grains 
into 
glass.’’ 

Here the 
Colonel pro 
duced a small 
glass phial and 
shook its con 
tents of white 
crystals sug 


one 
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** And we'll shake hands, will we not, 
Mateo, in case it should be either of us? 
No! Well, let us hope for the best. 
Your turn, sefior. I assure you both, 
this is strictly according to the ac 
cepted rules of Bowery melodrama. And 
we are all to drain our glasses; 
taps, you know. 


no heel 
Are you ready ?”’ 


Now Sefior 
} Silvano was a 
brave man, and 


the Countess 
Parba was a 
woman of mag- 
nificent nerve. 
\s for Colonel 
Foley, he had 
long ago earn- 
ed the nick- 


‘Spunk.’’ So 
they raised 
thei glasses 
and with hands 
that trembled 
not, nor ever a 
sign of falter- 
ing, they drank 
to death or to 
life, as the fates 
might will 


{by com- 


mon impulse 
both the Coun- 
tess and Senor 
ino, the 
empty glasses 
still in their 
hands, turned 





gestively. 

‘*KRnough 
there to kill a 
hundred men 

or dose a 
regiment,’’ he commented. ‘‘ Now, 
sefior, if you and the Countess will just 
turn your backs for a moment—”’ 

Only the clinking of glass relieved an 
interval otherwise as utterly soundless 
hless pause which precedes 





as that breath 
the breaking of a storm, 

‘* All ready,’’ he announced, quite as 
if he were calling them to tea. ‘‘ We 
will let the lady have first choice, eh, 
Mateo ?”’ 

Sefior Silvano nodded. 





A period of ung 


questioningly 
to the Colanel. 


He Was look- 

Baas ing earnestly 
able length . a 
an signih- 


cantly at the Countess Barba. Sefior 
Silvano’s eyes followed those of the 
Colonel. 

There could be no doubt as to the 
meaning of that gaze. Slowly its fate- 
ful import sank with numbing force 
into the brain centers of Countess 
Barba. ‘The pupils of her eyes widened 
at the horror of it. The half-parted lips 
poised inert. The fingers of her hands 
clenched themselves convulsively. 
Thus she stood, tense and white as a 


name of 

















death or to life 


fo 


lrank 


Ther 
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statue, while the sélemn idea of that 
dread imminence took formal possession 
of her whole being. In breathless awe 
the two men watched her. 

But it was only fora moment. Then 
the ousted natural instincts came troop- 
ing back in frantic rush, storming the 
citadel of thought and action. The eye 
pupils contracted. The clenched fin- 
gers relaxed. The parted lips moved. 

‘*No! No! No!’’ she began in a 
hoarse whisper, as one who screams in 
anightmare. ‘‘ Notl! Not I! No,no, 
no! I will not die! I will not!” 

This was but the beginning. How 
she raged up and down the room like a 
crazed tigress: now shrieking, now 
swearing, now calling on the saints, 
and ignoring the imploring arms of the 
half-frantic Silvano, until she sank 
limply on the floor—all that need not 
be here set down. It was very disturb- 
ing and unquiet. 

On his knees beside her Sefior Sil- 
vano begged her to speak to him once 
more. At last she did. 

‘*You!’’ she panted. ‘‘ You! Fool, 
puppet, ninny! This is your work. 
Well, you have done for me, you and 
your pig of a Yankee. But you shall 
know this; I have used you. I have 
twisted you about in my fingers like a 
doll of rubber. I have squeezed out of 
you all the secrets we wanted. In two 
weeks the government of Guanica will 
be no more and it will be so because 
of my work. No, don’t touch me! 
Leave me to die alone. Go!”’ 

‘Barba! Barba!’’ moaned Sefior 
Silvano. ‘‘ You do not know what 
you say. I would die for you !”’ 

‘* Why didn’t you, then; fool that you 
are ? Why didn’t you take the poisoned 
wine? Oh, it is like fire in my veins ! 
Leave, leave! I hate you! I have 
always hated you. Go!”’ 

In his despair Sefior Silvano turned 
to the Colonel, who had been passively 
watching the progress of the scene. 

‘* Foley,’’ he said huskily, ‘‘ are you 
wholly without heart ? Can you watch 
a woman die so miserably without lift- 
ing a finger? For God’s sake, man, is 
there no way to save her?” 

Taking him by the arm Colonel 
Foley dragged his friend to the opposite 


side of the room. ‘‘ Listen, Mateo,”’ 
he whispered hurriedly. ‘‘ She's not 
dying. There was no poison in the 
wine—only ipecac. There was some of 
the stuff in ours, only not so much. I 
hoped she'd get that glass, and she did. 
She’s going to feel somewhat uneasy for 
a few hours but after it’s over she’ll be as 
well as ever—and as full of the devil.’’ 

‘* Foley, is this true ?” 

** Judge for yourself, Mateo; here's 
the poison you saw—rochelle salts— 
which I didn’t use; here’s the other 
phial — ipecac — which I did use. 
Wonderful stuff, that ipecac—marvel- 
ous aid totruth telling. You're not 
used to hearing the truth from the 
Countess, are you, Mateo? Don’t blame 
you. Great guns, but she did give it to 
you strong! But come on, let’s leave 
her. She'll not look so pretty in a little 
while; come on.’’ 

Reluctantly Sefior Silvano left the 
room. He had gone only half across 
the reception hall when he stopped. 

‘** Colonel, Iam a weak fool, I sup- 
pose, but I cannot believe that she 
meant it all. I must try again.’’ 

Well he did try again. Flushed with 
shame and anger he returned 

‘* Best and truest of friends,’’ he ex- 
claimed impulsively, ‘‘a thousand par- 
dons. She isa demon—and she is not 
going to die. I toldher so. Can you 
forgive me ?’’ 

‘* Mateo, it took the Countess some 
months to make a fool of you; she did 
the trick for me in half an hour. I’m 
quite ready to cry quits if you are. 
You do? Good! Nowlet's get away, 
I know an antidote for the effectS of 
ipecac and I’m beginning to need it.” 

Quite early the next morning, while 
the government forces were filling the 
dungeons of San Rafaelo with highly agi- 
tated and thoroughly disgusted conspir- 
ators, awoman of graceful figure, who hid 
a white face under heavy veils, boarded 
an outgoing steamer. She was the 
countess Barba leaving Guanica forever. 

As for Sefior Silvano, they were pro- 
claiming in the Plaza that he had saved 
the republic. And out on the dusty 
highway a small man, wearing a huge 
sun helmet, rode jauntily towards the 
foothills of San Bernadino 

















‘*What's the—the odor, Jimmie?" 
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$6 OULDN’T the doctor bubble 

with wrath if he knew I was 

visiting here ?’’ laughed the 
trim, pretty girl in the laboratory 
window, turning from her contempla- 
tion of William Street, as it appears at 
half-past three on a business day. She 
was private secretary to a gentleman of 
the Stock Exchange, and knew the joy 
of abbreviated hours. 

The be-aproned young man at the 
work table smiled as he bent over cau- 
tiously to pour something into a paper- 
lined funnel 

‘Dr. Broderick’sthoughtsare with him 
in far-away Boston, my dear,’’ he said. 
The ‘‘ my dear’’ was perfectly proper; 
they were engaged. ‘‘ They have noth- 
ing to do with charming young persons 
like yourself, nor with the humble as- 
sistant, left behind to analyze things for 
him. The doctor is perfecting some- 
body’s process at dollars and dollars and 
dollars per day.’’ 

‘‘ Why don’t people send for you for 
that sort of thing ?’’ asked the pretty 
girl, whose reasoning in this connection 
prejudice had slightly dulled. ‘‘ You're 
just as good a chemist.”’ 

The young man at the work table 
smiled again. 

‘* Doubtless,”’ he murmured, ‘ al- 
though as yet the fact seems generally 
unrecognized. Oh, did I tell you that 
Briggs offered me charge of their factory 
yesterday, Grace ?”’ 

‘‘No. Are you going to take it? 
How much do they pay?’’ exclaimed 
an eager voice. She was not mercen- 
ary, but she was practical, and they 
had roseate plans for the future. 

‘*Not enough. It doesn’t matter 
Briggs is a one-horse concern, anyway. 
I won't tear away from the doctor until 
the happy day arrives when one of the 
really big firms shall discover that I’m 
their ideal of a factory superintendent 
—somebody like old Wormser.’’ 


REACTION 


By E. F. 


STEARNS 


‘* Nice old man,’ approve 


the girl. 


Then, being versed in the trade gossip 
of her fiancé, she added easily ‘ He's 
not buying his stuff from the Bailey 


people any longer, is he ? 

‘Still buying and still being swin- 
dled. This mess—” indicating the 
chaotic work table resents the 
analysis of a car of bichromate of soda 
he got last week. Accordin 
tract, it ought to show wy 
cent. of chromic acid.”’ 

‘* And will show up fifty 


e to con- 
Sixty per 


‘Not much more. Queer, isn’t it ? 
Time after time, the old fellow pays us 
to analyze the stuff; tin fter time, we 
prove that it’s poor and weak; time after 
time he swears he'll never buy another 


cent’s worth of Bailey 
gets all about it.”’ 

‘Some day he’ll remember 

‘* Perhaps. Phew! Grace 
to sell him the trash h 
prices he pays !’’ 

‘*No, you wouldn’t, Jimmie,’’ cor- 
rected the trim girl positivel ‘You 
couldn't swindle. It isn’t in you.”’ 

Silence brooded over the laboratory for 
a span of minutes. From her window the 
girl watched as the chen poured this 
mess into that flask, and washed a micro- 
scopic sediment afterwards with a care 
that seemed worthy of greater Goings. 
The whole was then poised over the flick- 
ering blue gas-flame, and rnal vapors 
rose lazily to the discolored ceiling. 


i then he for- 


I'd like 
iys at the 


f 


‘‘What’s the—the odor, Jimmie ?’’ 
asked the girl, fearfully 

‘Boiling off a _ little acid,’’ he 
laughed. 

‘I think I'll run along homeward 


and leave vou to boil it ilone.’’ 
‘It won't last long 


‘* Nor should I—in tl called the 


girl, who had gained by this time the 
comparatively purer atmosphere of the 
little office and ante-room. 
Jimmie.’ 


‘ Good-by, 
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Customarily, they stilled the pang of 
parting with a kiss, and Jimmie saw no 
cogent reason for departing from cus- 
tom in this instance. Hence, the buoy- 
ant young man gathered up his long 
apron and dived for the laughing face 
in the ante-room. He had reached it, 
had encircled her waist—when the outer 
door swung open ! 

Cried a jaunty, immaculate person 
of thirty-five or so, whose patent 
leather boots came to an abrupt stand- 
still : 

‘*T deg your pardon !’’ 

Good gracious !"’ gasped the pretty 
girl, wrenching herself free and whirl- 
ing into the corridor’s merciful ob- 
security with a single motion. 

‘* Really—I—I fear that I 
rupted— ?’’ smiled the newcomer. 

‘* No, sir!’ replied the chemist, with 
uncalled for fierceness. 

‘* Well—”’ murmured the jaunty one, 
smoothing the smile from his features. 
‘* Is the doctor in the laboratory ?’’ 

‘* Dr. Broderick’s in Boston.’’ 

‘*In—deed ?’’ He lingered almost 
lovingly over the word, the tidings 
pleased him. ‘‘ Lord! This amorous 
young thing must be in charge! It 
looks like a cinch, after all,’’ thought 
the jaunty gentleman. 

** You must be Mr. Bayard ?’’ he con- 
tinued aloud. 

‘‘Tam,’’ confessed the chemist, whose 
breath was becoming more regular. 
‘* What can I do for you ?”’ 

For just one second the other’s eye 
regarded Jimmie Bayard. In that brief 
space was the chemist appraised, men- 
tally and morally, by an expert. 

‘*Come in here, and we'll talk it 
over,’’ suggested the visitdr strolling 
into the laboratory with a calm disre- 
gard of the staring ‘‘ No Admittance,’’ 
and disposing himself with what com- 
fort there might be upon the solitary 
stool. 

‘* Cheeky !’’ was the inward conclu- 
sion of Jimmie Bayard. 

‘*Cheap guy—easy mark, too,”’ em- 
bodied the decision of the jaunty one. 

‘*My name’s Colton, Mr. Bayard,’’ 
he commenced with a touch of brisk- 
*““T’'m with Bailey & Bailey, you 
know,’’ 


“é 


inter- 


ness. 
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‘* You are, eh?’’ murmured the chem- 
ist curiously, returning to his work. 

‘* Mr. Bayard, I’m going to be per- 
fectly frank with you.’’ Sweet inno- 
cence beatified his upturned counte- 
nance. ‘* We're having-lots of trouble 
with the executive force at our factory.” 

‘* Why not fire the executive force ?’’ 
advanced Bayard dryly. 

‘* Well—just now we can’t. Any- 
way, that’s not to the point. They 
don’t seem able to turn out good stuff 
over there. Why, we have complaint 
after complaint from the customers. 
Take old Wormser. ‘The people up at 
his works kick, kick, kick, kick about 
everything we send ’em—claim it’s too 
weak, or too strong, or dirty, or some- 
thing else, every time.”’ 

‘* They do?’’ This with purely per- 
functory interest. 

‘*Humph! He draws harder than I 
expected,’’ mused tne visitor. 

‘* What the dickens is he driving at?”’ 
wondered the chemist. 

‘* Ves, it’s a steady kick up there. I 
hear all about it from the inside. I 
have a cousin in their New York office, 
you know.”’ 

‘* Must be handy,” said Jimmie with 
point. 

‘* He tells me that the old man him- 
self always sends samples of our ship- 
ments here for analysis—is that right ?’’ 

‘* My dear sir, we keep a record of all 
our transactions in a book in that safe. 
Shall I get it for you ?’’ 

‘* Pshaw !’’ snapped Colton discard- 
ing as useless a quantity of his easy 
good humor. ‘‘ That red stuff you're 
working on is our bichromate of soda. 
I know all about it—you got the sam- 
ple this morning, out of the lot we sent 
on the twenty-second. See here, Bay- 
ard, that stuff won't run over fifty-five 
per cent of acid, will it?” 

‘Can't say that for a couple of 
hours,’’ smiled the chemist. ‘‘ But the 
previous lot stood fifty-four, the one 
before that fifty-two and some tenths, 
the one before—’’ 

‘* Bayard,’’ said the visitor, slowly, 
looking him in the eye, ‘‘take our 
check for a thousand dollars and report 
that stuff to Wormser as sixty per 
cent,”’ 
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‘“Eh! What?’’ gasped the chemist. 

‘* You’re all alone to-day. It can't 
leak out,’’ pursued Colton hastily. 
‘* We've simply got to keep Wormser’s 
business—it means quarter of a million 
every year—and | have it straight that 
if we slip up on this shipment the old 
boy's done with us for good. It'll save 
the business for us; it'll put a cool 
thousand in your pocket before you go 
to bed to-night. And there’s something 
more, Bayard. The super at our works 
really is a dead one. His contract runs 
out in June. Get next to our Mr. 
Frank Bailey—this thing'll put you 
there, all right—and you can take that 
job in a walk.”’ 

Such were the words of Frank Bailey’s 
confidential aide, one Colton. 

Before the nakedness of this iniquity 
the brain of Jimmie Bayard went 
a-whirling. He walked to the window 
and stared unseeing ata loaded truck as 
it clattered ferryward. He wanted that 
thousand dollars for his savings bank 
hoard ; he wanted that position, the 
kind of position he had cherished in 
day-dreams, with a ‘‘big’’ house. And 
Bailey & Bailey were big—crooked, but 
big. If itshould leak out later? Would 
it? Could 

‘*See here, Bayard,’’ interrupted Col- 
ton. He was standing and had picked 
up his hat. ‘‘ Let’s leave it this way. 
You think the thing over. If you de- 
cide not to take us up’’—Mr. Colton 
smiled inwardly—‘‘ get me on the wire 
and say so. Otherwise I'll 
you at the office before five. The 
check will be ready. Bring your re- 
port, and we'll mail it to Wormser to- 


expect 


gether. How's that ?”’ 
‘* Kr—yes,’’ said the chemist uncer- 
tainly. 


‘“‘’That’s settled,’’ chuckled Colton, 
tripping down stairs. ‘‘I know his 
kind—wavering, up-and-down, shall-I- 
or-shan't-I young ninny. It’ll take him 
an hour to make up his poor little mind, 
ten minutes to fake a report—and five 
o’clock sees him in the office. Easy !’’ 

Jimmy Bayard closed the outer door. 
He glanced abstractedly at his work. 
Something was fiftering—it needed no 
attention for ten or fifteen minutes ; it 
would have received none anyway. 


Jimmie Bayard planted himself atop 
the stool, his heels on the rung, his 
knees elevated, his elbows on his knees, 
his chin in his hands, and stared at the 
work-table. _ 

To be, or not to be—bribed? That 
was the question, and a knotty one. 

Saving a thousand dollars from the 
average chemist’s wages is a dishearten- 
ing and tedious operation Jimmie 
knew that only too well from experi- 
ence. Gaining a thousand dollars by a 
three blocks’ walk to Bailey & Bailey’s 
seemed of almost ridiculous 
But to a young man with a conscience, 
such as Jimmie’s, there were drawbacks. 
Primarily, it would betray the doctor. 
Would he ever know of his betrayal ? 
It was most unlikely that Bailey & 
Bailey would publish abroad a deal of 
this sort. Moreover, w the sample 
of bichromate dropped into the sink, 
when the water had run for ten seconds, 
no power under the sun could prove 
that the report was false 

Also, that superintendency was to be 
considered; perhaps it was a more 
powerful incentive to the deed than the 
actual money. ‘To have charge of that 
big, beautiful factory of Bailey & 
Bailey’s! To read, in chaste, little 
type upon their letter head, ‘‘ James 
Bayard, Supt.!’’ And then a still, 
small voice asked Jimmie how much 
real likelihood there was of his name 
appearing in that chaste, little type on 
the paper of a firm who had succeeded 
in bribing him ? 

Well, suppose that it never did ap 
pear? The thousand dollars were still 
very substantial and alluring. Andthere 
might be more than one thousand of 
them awaiting him. Bailey & Bailey 
must keep Wormser’s business; Colton 
had said it. Would they let it slip for 
a matter of five thousand, or even ten ? 


facility. 


Could anyone but Jimmie save it for 
them? Was he not in position to 
name his own price? Why with 


ten thousand good dollars on the 
left-hand page of his bank-book, 
he and Grace could make, safely enough, 
their deferred embarkation on the mat- 
rimonial sea. 

A sudden cold shiver 1 
chemist. Grace! Grace 


in through the 
who had said, 











un 





not an hour ago, that her Jimmie 
couldn’t swindle, that it wasn’t in him! 
Could he go to her and explain how it 
had happened that they might settle 
upon the day and interview the minister 
and buy tickets for Niagara Falls and 
look around fora little flat ? Would she 
prove a quiescent sharer in the money 
for which he had sold the lying report 
and his own honor? 

‘Oh, no,”’ said Jimmie Bayard, de- 
cidedly, standing erect. ‘‘ Lord, no!” 

** No, sir!’ he added, making for the 
telephone. 

** Be gentle with that telephone, Joe,”’ 
smiled Frank Bailey, as Mr. Colton 
hung up the receiver in the former’s 
private office with a vicious bang. ‘‘ It 
belongs to the company.”’ 

‘“ Well, I sized that fellow up for a 
flat,’ remarked Colton  tartly, ‘‘ but 
hanged if I realized what an utter, 
blithering idiot he was !’’ 

‘* Who's this ?” inquired Bailey, turn- 
ing back to his work. 

‘* Oh, that sanctified ass of a chemist 
that works for Broderick,’’ said Colton, 
drumming impatiently with his fingers. 

‘“Ah, yes. When is he coming 
around ?”’ 


Take the check for a thousand dollars.” 





‘*He’s not coming around. He was 
red hot just now. Called me a cor- 
ruptionist—cursed me up hill and down. 
He’s not going to do it !”’ 

‘* What !’’ gasped the junior partner, 
wheeling his chair about. ‘‘ Why not ?” 

‘* Morals !” sneered Colton. 

‘To the devil with his morals !” cried 
Bailey angrily. 

‘*T wish he had ’em.’’ 

‘* To you mean to tell me that that— 
that twenty-dollar-a-week stiff actually 
refused a thousand cash for his beastly 
report ?”’ 

‘Said he wouldn’t betray his trust 
for fifty thousand! Baah !’’ 

““Oh, my God! That’s awful!’ 
groaned the junior partner, staggered at 
the notion of a man without a price. 

‘* Awful! Awful ain’t the word! 
It’s hell! What the deuce are we going 
to do, Frank ?” 

‘* Well, for one thing,’’ sighed Bailey, 
‘**T fancy we’re going to whistle for old 
Wormser’s business.’’ 


The peace of righteousness upon his 
brow, Jimmie Bayard pottered along 
With the analysis of Wormser’s bichro- 
mate of soda. 








“« 
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The incorruptible one hummed gently 
as he switched on the lights over the 
balances and poised the tiny crucible 
upon the pan, for contentment lay with- 
in his soul. Calculate the analysis, 
learn the fatal percentage of chromic 
acid, mail the report to Wormser God 
spare that old gentleman's feelings at 
the reading !—rattle up to Harlem on 
the elevated, rattle down again later 
with Grace to the theater. A cheerful 
little program, the enjoyment of which 
he might have sold for a thousand dol- 
lars or five or ten—but had retained. 

Faintly audible in the after-hours 
hush, Jimmie’s pen scratched through 
jumbles of figures, scratched and then 
scratched more slowly, and still more 
slowly—and ceased to scratch. 

Bayard’s gaze wandered from the 
figures and settled absently on the as- 
saying furnaces across the room, blurred 
gray shapes in the darkening corner. 

Odd are the happenings in a chemical 
laboratory. You spend hours seeking 
after the elusive identity of a thing, 
make sure at last that you have ascet 
tained it, go about applying the final 
verification—and the thivg mocks at 
you and proves to be some other thing 
altogether. If you are in commercial 
work, you learn tg know the virtues or 
the failings of chemicals from this house 
or that, and you take too much for 
granted. 

Sometimes the good house sets a new 
man to tending their tanks or coolers 
and a faulty product results. ‘Times 
are, too, when the other kind of house, 
through untoward accident, unwitting- 
ly makes a batch of high-grade stuff, 
and either exception comes as a sur- 
prise. Now if Bailey & Bailey had 
really chanced to send the aged Worm- 
ser a car of bichromate of soda which 
came up to the desired sixty per cent 
of acid, and Jimmie Bayard had sold 
his-—perfectly honest—report to Bailey 
& Bailey and collected for it without 
going into superfluous details, precisely 
what would have been the ethical status 
of the transaction ? 

Obviously, reflected the chemist, the 
strictly chemical work would be of 
integrity unquestionable. Bailey & 
Bailey, paving for the intent to sin, 
seemed to belong in another and less 


depraved category than Bailey & Bailey 
paying for the actual sinning. ‘There 
was humor in the thought of a small 
fortune changing hands for absolutely 
nothing, given or received 

Said Bayard to the assaying fur- 
naces : 

‘It might have been better to wait 
until the thing was finished 
lieve I'd havedone that. ‘Telephone in 
haste, repent at leisure. Humph !”’ 

Said Bayard’s common sense :—- 

‘It’s likely, is it not, that Colton 
would have come around here unless he 
was almighty certain that thi 
bad? Finish up and cl 
It’s getting late.”’ 

The fertilizer man in the office below 
possessed a clock which struck. 

Ordinarily it chimed the hour of six 
unechoed. 


I do be- 


stuff was 
out of here. 


Perhaps tl clock won- 
dered why along, ghastl roan merged 
with its sixth tinkle to-night. The 
groan came from the soul of Jimmie 
Bayard, chemist. 


The pen had scratched its last. 
Wrinkled with incredulity, the young 
man glared at his mathematical deduc- 
tions. He stepped to t work-table, 
picked up his notes and scanned them 


rapidly. Notan error. 
the desk and followed ¢ 
pen-point every multipl 
ion. Nevera slip reve 


returned to 

with the 
1 and divis- 

In facta 
more clean-cut analysis | not passed 
through the laboratory in months. 

Jimmie Bayard drew m the re- 
port blank he had prepat for Worm- 
ser, heaved a dolorous sigh and in- 
scribed : 


Chromic Acid...... 60.56°% 


‘ 

Then he arose slow]; 
the window. 

From the corridor |} curiously 
distinct in the evening stillness, floated 
the maundering song of watchman 
on his first lonely tour of the night. 

Across the way the b building 
for a sin- 


stood dark and deserte« 
gle window where, beneath an incan- 


drifted to 


descent lamp, a belat st nographer 
pounded her machine 

To this unconscious ‘lady was ad- 
dressed the bitter sumn of Jimmie 
Javard’s mingling emotions :— 


‘* Well I’m d——d ! 
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A Story of the Pettison Twins 


By MARION 


ISS ARTHUR lived opposite. 

The Pettison twins, Rex and Re- 

gina, came to know her very well. 
As ‘a rule, the twins were not en- 
couraged to make acquaintances,— 
almost never with people opposite. Peo- 
ple Opposite, as a class, were apt to 
move in and out in May and Septem- 
ber and to have little boys and girls 
who not only caught mumps, measles, 
whooping cough and chicken-pox, but 
gave freely of all that they had. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pettison were the ones 
who objected to diseases; the twins did 
not. They fairly longed to catch some- 
thing dreadful. enough to merit a pla- 
card from the health department. Their 
preference was for a blue diphtheria card. 
They admired that color, and the word 


HILL 


itself had a substantial look. ‘‘ But we 
are too sickeningly healthy ever to have 
a lick of fun,” commented Rex, sadly. 

He had picked up this sentence 
second hand. He hoped that the first 
part of it might be technical and re- 
spectable; but the word ‘‘lick’”’ he 
knew to be a bad one. He used it with 
keen pleasure and with bated breath, 
for, caught using it, he would be ex- 
horted, scolded and sent to bed supper- 
less and by daylight. One is bound to 
enjoy a word of such consequence. 

To lessen their chances of hearing 
bad words as well as to keep their sys- 
tems from diseases, the twins were for- 
bidden to be sociable with neighbors; 
but in Miss Arthur’s case the ban was 
lifted because she was a primary school 
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- 


teacher; and the grown-up Pettisons 
thought that a teacher, like a good gey- 
ser, was everlastingly and instructively 
spouting. 

Now, Rex and Regina liked Miss 
Arthur solely because she commonly 
was everything a_ teacher 
wasn’t. 

She was young and pretty and 
laughed in a rippling way at almost 
nothing; she played marbles with little 
boys; she jumped rope with little girls; 
and, before school, in the morning 
very, very early—-sometimes her hair 
was plaited down her back; and if she 
made a joke that a little boy couldn't 
quite see into, she would take the end 
of her braid to tickle the corners of his 
mouth until he just Aad to giggle. 

‘* Vet Lenny Smith told me you were 
the ‘strictest dis-ci-pli-na-rian’ in the 
school,’’ said Rex, one Saturday morn- 
ing as he and Regina and Miss Arthur 
sat huddled in an affectionate bunch 
upon the top step of the Arthur’s front 
porch. 

‘* Good Gracious, baby; where have 
you been keeping that big world?” 
asked Miss Arthur, her mouth solemn 
but her eyes very bright. 

‘Tn my head. Where the others are. 
Some of them bigger than that, too.’’ 

‘* Bet you don’t-know its meaning ?’’ 

This spontaneous profanity (for 
surely de¢ was a ‘‘ swear word’’) gave 
Rex a shock, but he chivalrously ac- 
cepted it and replied courteously :— 

‘*Bet Ido. Iasked Lenny. Hesaid 
it meant that you made your scholars 
‘wake snake and walk chalk.’ ”’ 

Miss Arthur went off into a peal of 
laughter. 

‘* And what does the meaning mean ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘*(Meaning mean),’’ murmured Rex, 
thriftily fishing up the phrase as it 
floated past him on the current of con- 
versation. It was a new combination 
which he might need some day in his 
business, so, before packing it away, he 
repeated it to anchor it in his memory. 
Then he replied to Miss Arthur’s ques- 
tion :- 

‘‘T know what it means if you don’t 
ask me to say it. It’s inside me. But 
it’s one of those things that won’t come 


generally 


out,—like a tune that you can hear in 
your head till you try to sing it; then it 
goes away.” 

‘*Oh, you dear little thing ? how I 
wish you were in my class!’ 

‘‘ We're coming. Regina and I. But 
not yet, because we're still in the kin- 
dergarten.’’ 

‘** Graduate as soon as 
you ?”’ 

‘* Nobody ever graduates from a kin- 
dergarten.”’ 

‘* Dear me ! 


you can, won’t 


How do they escape ?’ 

‘‘Grow too big for the little red 
chairs. Then their mothers send them 
to the primary school.’ 

‘*Oh. What scrt of a fit are you ?’’ 

‘* For the chairs ?”’ 

eo ea. . 

** Too big. So’s Regina. That’s 
why we are coming into your class.”’ 

‘* But you'll have to go through the 
‘baby class’ first, dearie. I teach little 
boys and girls after they have been pro- 
moted from that.’’ 

‘“We are advanced children,’ ex- 
plained Rex, parroting his mother. 

He gazed into the past until he recol- 
lected some exact words, 
brought forth unctuoush 

‘*_exceedingly 


ages. 


which he 


advanced for our 
(Age, I guess. Not ages, for 
Regina and I have only one age be- 
tween us because we're twins.) Yes. 
Exceedingly advanced. In the kinder- 
garten we sing,—‘ Two little cats and 
two little cats are four little cats you 
see and two cats more are six little cats 
and six are two times three and two 
little cats and two little cats are four little 
cats in view and two cats more are six 
little cats and six are three times two.’ 
But at home, we know the multiplica- 
tion table up to twelve times twelve, 
and if we have a pencil and lots of paper 
we can get up to thirteen times thirteen. 
Then, at the kindergarten, we say that 
the earth is round like a ball, but our 
geography at home says it is flat at the 
poles. In the kindergarten we spell 
‘cat’ and ‘boy’ and ‘mat’ and queer 


little words like that, but at home we 
spell most everything we hear and see. 

studied 
learned it 
We don’t know 


Now—er, last night we 
‘ p-h-a-r-y-n-g-i-t-i-s.’ We 
off a medicine bottle 
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The temperature fell to freezing. 
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how it sounds yet., 
somebody to say it. 
what we’ve got.”’ 

‘* Fatty degeneration of the brain. 
That’s what you've got,’’ stated Miss 
Arthur positively. ‘‘Wake up, Re- 
gina, girlie! Why don’t you talk ?”’ 

‘*T don't have to. I’m having a nice 
time without. I’vea loose tooth and 
I’m wiggling it with my tongue,’’ ex- 
plained Regina in the tone of one with 
mind sufficiently diverted. 

Miss Arthur squeezed them tightly in 
her arms and cried with rapture: — 

‘“*Oh, you dear pair of originals! 
Hurry and grow out of the little red 
chairs, for I awfully want you in my 
class !’’ 

They squeezed her rapturously in re- 
turn and then trotted home, warm all 
over with that nice creepy feeling which 
comes when somebody says she wants 
you awfully. 

‘That somebody said as much to Mrs. 
Pettison when next the ladies met. 

‘* And I assure you Iam as anxious 
as they, that you should be their 
teacher,’’ averred Mrs. Pettison gra- 
ciously. ‘‘ You know my little ones per- 
sonally, and they know you, and recip- 
rocal, intimate knowledge is necessary 
before a teacher can do what is right by 
her pupils.”’ , 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ cooed Miss Arthur, 
impressively. She was extra cordial 
about it because she didn’t quite see 
through it. 

‘*My childrenare no worse than other 
children,’’ continued Mrs. Pettison, 
a She awaited con- 


We're waiting for 
Then we'll know 


and no better—”’ 
tradiction, but Miss Arthur believed 
that contradictions were impolite and 
was silent. 

‘*NO BETTER,” repeated Mrs. Pet- 
tison, glaring proudly. ‘‘ But they have 
their idiosyncrasies. Idiosyncrasies are 
a manifestation of character and should 
be respected. Teachers as a rule ignore 
this fact and by so doing discourage 
naturalness. To treat a roomful of 
children as one child is absurd, and de- 
structive to mental development.’’ 

‘‘Utterly absurd,—the flaw in the 
system,’’ sighed Miss Arthur, looking 
pretty and sympathetic and as if she 
meant everything she ought to mean. 


Mrs. Pettison was gratified to find 
that Miss Arthur coincided with her 
views, for Mrs. Pettison had no time 
herself to cultivate the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of her own children and was 
naturally anxious that this important 
matter should be attended to at school. 
She parted from Miss Arthur with re- 
doubled confidence in that young 
woman’s fitness to teach. 

Miss Arthur’s dimples and lovely 
voice and big dark eyes were worth 
more than wisdom and pedagogics every 
day in the week. 

The twins grew indefatigably and one 
morning presented themselves in Miss 
Arthur’sschool room. The fact at once 
struck them that they were more glad 
to see her than she to see them. She 
spoke to another teacher about its be- 
ing a nuisance when children came in 
the middle of the year. 

She seated them at desks, and then 
questioned them tersely (and rather im- 
pertinently, they thought) about their 
vaccination marks, books, slates and 
ability to read. ‘Then she apparently 
forgot all about them. 

She didn’t have her Saturday face, 
either. Her hair was on the top of her 
head and her eyes didn’t dance and 
sparkle,—and they saw verything ! 
In the short space of two minutes she 
had slammed one little boy z7/o his seat 
for looking out of a window, jerked an- 
other little boy ov? of his seat for mark- 
ing his desk, and had sent a little girl, 
howling piteously, into the dressing- 


room to wash her grimy hands. Yet, 
in spite of all these things, she was not 
‘*mad !’" . 


Regina was goggle-eyed with fear. 

‘Don't worry, sistet whispered 
Rex soothingly, from his seat across 
the aisle. ‘‘I guess it’s onl 
na-rian-ing.’’ 

‘Who's whispering ?’’ snapped Miss 
Arthur, half turning from the black- 
board. Rex raised his hand 

‘‘ Twenty minutes after school,’’ said 
she. 

It was such an utterly irrelevant re- 
mark that Rex gave it no concern. 

‘“Copy. Learn,” said Miss Arthur, 


dis-ci-pli- 


tapping the sentence she had just writ- 
ten. It was a quotation from Emerson: 
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—‘‘A gentleman makes no noise: a 
lady is serene.’’ 

In passing, it might be mentioned 
that the excitementof new surroundings 
caused Regina to miscopy thus :—A 
gentleman makes noise: a lady is 
sere.’’ This she learned and carried 
with her into middle life. 

Copying the gem took long, for even 
in the second year of school, writing is 
an act of torture, performed perspiringly 
and one letter ata time. For her part, 
Miss Arthur kept extraordinarily busy, 
flying down one aisle and skimming up 
another, leaving tears and smiles in her 
wake according to the reproof and praise 
she administered. Reaching her plat- 
form again, she rang a bell as a signal 
for all the cramped little fingers to re- 
lease the pencils. ‘‘ Give your strict- 
est attention !’’ 

Fifty pairs of pudgy hands clasped 
themselves upon their desks, fifty stiff 
little bodies leaned against the backs of 
seats, and one hundred confiding, ex- 
pectant eyes were fixed upon the 
speaker. ‘‘ Outside, in the principal’s 
office are three School Directors. Three. 
They have come to this building ES- 
PECIALLY to listen to your Form and 
Color lesson.”’ 

Pausing to allow this important in- 
formation to sink in, she had the satis- 
faction of seeing all the eyes grow 
wonderfully round. Then she con- 
tinued. 

‘‘ These gentlemen have heard how 
thoughtful you are, and how brightly 
you use your minds. Eugene Delaney, 
distribute the gifts and then go to the 
office to invite the gentlemen in.”’ 

The twins wondered at Miss Arthur’s 
school-voice—it was so '‘‘ choppy.’’ 
They felt that if ever she should chop 
at them, individually, in that tone 
they would die then and there. They 
wondered, too, about ‘‘ Eugene Dela- 
ney’’ and the ‘‘ gifts’’—the first sounded 
aristocratic and the second smacked of 
Christmas. Both were disappointing. 
Eugene Delaney turned out to be just 
one of themselves. He was pimply, 
also wall-eyed. Meek though he was 





by nature, his divergent eyes gave him 
a singularly untamable air. The ‘‘ gifts’’ 
were only wooden things 


cubes, evlin- 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


ders and spheres. They weren't gifts, 
either, for they were taken back at the 
end of the lesson. 

When each child was supplied with 
a set, and each desk was a marvel of 
neatness, the smirking, nervous, pop- 
eyed Eugene went for the audience. 
They filed gravely in and took seats 
upon Miss Arthur’s platform. She be- 
gan the lesson. 

‘Take this.’’ She lifted her cube. 
Fifty pupils did the same. 

‘* Examine it well. Use your eyes 
and your minds. Who is ready to tell 
what it is ?”’ 

The answer should have come in 
stereotyped form: ‘‘It is a cube, be- 
cause it has eight corners, six flat faces 
and twelve straight edges.”’ 

Unfortunately, Rex thought that the 
lesson called foran imaginative ‘‘ stunt,’’ 
such as he and his kindergarten mates 
had been taught to delight in, so he 
jumped to his feet with the radiant an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ It is a nice square piece 
of Johnny-cake all hot from dear moth- 
er’s oven !’’ 

Not to be outdone, Regina jumped to 
her feet and squeaked, ‘‘ It’s a big, big 
lump of sugar fora giant to put in his 
coffee cup !”’ 

‘Oh, sitdown! Both of you! Sit 
down !’’ begged Miss Arthur. Forty- 
eight eager little tongues were ready 
with the right reply, so the difficulty 
was quickly and creditably tided over. 

The twins wisely held their tongues 
for the rest of the lesson and it went off 
very well. Not so the color lesson. 

Miss Arthur held up a square of red 
cardboard. She intended to make them 
see complementary colors. 

‘* Look intently at this. 
ing while I count twenty. Then close 
your eyes. Then tell what you see.”’ 

Of course the answer should have 
been, ‘‘ I see a green square, Miss Ar- 
thur.’’ But, alas for Rex! In the 
kindergarten to shut your eyes and tell 
what you see is an invitation to conjure 
up the wildest possible ‘‘ dream.’’ Rex 
was quite ready. When ‘‘twenty’’ 
died away he was on his feet gabbling 
in his most inspired manner. 

‘*T see a lovely, sunny field of wheat. 
There are cows in the field. The cows 


Keep look- 
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give us sweet, rich milk. I seea brook 
in the field. There is a mill beside the 
brook. The miller grinds the wheat 
into pure white flour, and Katy the 
cook makes it into bread for dear little 
baby !’’ 

After one breathless moment of abso- 
lutely petrified silence the class broke 
into Homeric laughter—cruel, perhaps, 
but uncontrollable as the wind. 

Stunned, Rex shrank back into his 
seat, years older in that one minute. 
The agony of it will never quite leave 
him. ‘Times and times, after he is a 
man, he will wake suddenly in the 
night, suffocated with shame, to flush 
anew under the old, old insult. 

The rest of the day was uneventful. 
A queer thing happened at the close, 
though. Hats and cloaks were given 
out, the bell tapped for dismissal, and 
Rex rose with the class to go home. 
Immediately he was pierced by out- 
raged glances and scores of hands were 
raised in protest. 

‘‘He has to stay twenty minutes, 
Miss Arthur! He has to stay twenty 
minutes !’’ 

‘*’Take your seat, Rex.’ 

Somebody obligingly jerked his jacket 
away from him and he flopped back. 
The others went without him. Miss 
Arthur corrected papers. So long was 
that twenty minutes that Rex would 
have gone insane had it not been for a 
fly which stuck affectionately to him. 
In wondering where that fly was going 
to light next, Rex saved his reason. 

Sending him home, Miss Arthur was 
as sweet and pleasant with her ‘*‘ Good- 
night, Rex,’’ as if she had not been a 
traitor to the fair past and a disgrace to 
the gentle name of woman. 

The next morning the children were 
accompanied to school by their mother. 

‘‘Why, this is lovely of, you, Mrs. Pet- 
tison! Good-morning,’’ chirruped Miss 
Arthur. 

‘* Good-morning,”’ 
Pettison coldly. The temperature fell 
to freezing. ‘‘ I did not expect to have 
to make a complaint so soon. Rex 
came home very late last night. Only 
upon being questioned—for he is no 
tale-bearer—he explained that you had 


’ 


conceded Mrs. 


kept him in. I do not wish the rules 


of the school set aside for children. 
They are no better and no worse than 
others. No worse. And they are sen- 
sitive. Keeping him in may seem a 
trifle to you, but trifles count, and I 
think it would have been politic in you 
hatl you overlooked his small transgres- 
sion, and not stamped his first day in 
school with sadness. 

‘‘Now you put it that way, | think 
so too,” said Miss Arthur honestly. 
‘* Yet there is something to be said on 
the other side. The world is a stern 
place where wrong doing is followed by 
punishment. The school is a little 
world, and we who labor in it are striv- 
ing always to fit our charges for the 
bigger world outside. A child is the 
most fair-minded of creatures, and never 
harbors resentment against one who pun- 
ishes impartially and temperately.”’ 

Mrs. Pettison was silenced. The 
speech might have been her own, word 
for word. Her guns were spiked. Miss 
Arthur in saying the right thing had 
said the wrong thing, and Mrs. Pettison 
was not able to forgive it. To start out 
on a crushing expedition and then to 
go home crushed is fearful 

For the victims of democratic educa- 
tion Tuesday was not altogether a bad 
day. They were placed in the first desk 
row in the room, which was virtually 
a promotion, for that row was known 
as ‘‘A’’ row, and contained only the 
‘*smartest’’ pupils. 

‘‘Are we put here because we are 
fatty degenerates ?’’ asked Rex in a flat- 
tered voice. Miss Arthur looked puz- 
zled and frowned him down. Children 
would be ashamed to forget as quickly 
as grown folks. 

In these seats of the mighty, Regina 
came to grief. She, with the others in 
her row, was asked to write the answer 
to the time-honored question about who 
discovered America. Miss Arthur did 
not doubt her prize row's knowledge of 
Christopher Columbus, but she did 
want to find out whether or not they 
knew how to spell the gentleman’s 
name. 

Regina had read her Child’s History, 
if not wisely then certainly too well, 
and in answer she put down ‘‘the 
Norsemen.’’ 
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Pimply Eugene, who got the paper to 
correct, thought it a mighty poor way 
of spelling Christopher Columbus and 
most properly marked it zero. 

Having no choice whatever between 
zero and the Norsemen, Regina took 
her. marking affably ; but when her seat 
was changed and she was set down the 
very last one of the fatty degenerates a 
sense of degradation grew upon her and 
she wailed loudly and long. 


Wednesday morning Mrs. Pettison 


again accompanied her progeny to 
school. The formality of greetings 


was soon over. Then, ‘‘I must defi- 
nitely request, Miss Arthur, that Regina 
be given back her seat. Instead of pun- 
ishment she deserves praise. Her his- 
torical knowledge is far in advance of 
the rest of your class.”’ 

Miss Arthur looked dismayed and 
her pretty lips curved questioningly. 
So far all was a mystery to her. By 
getting Regina and Eugene cheek by 
jowl together she finally unearthed the 
whole affair. Hugene’s eyes were sev- 
eral inches further out of plumb by the 
time she got through with him, but 
finally he was absolved as innocent. 

‘* And you may keep the low seat for 
a while, Regina,’’ explained Miss Ar- 
thur sweetly, ‘‘for you will enjoy 
knowing that you are really in advance 
of the class in history, and it will be a 
pleasure for you to work your way up 
again.”’ 

Regina showed her enjoyment and 
pleasure by taking the disgraceful seat 
in a gust of heartbroken howls, and 
Mrs. Pettison left with the icy re- 
mark : 

‘“‘T started to write a note to you 
upon this matter last night,, but thought 
that a personal interview might serve 
my little girl and myself better. I see 
that I was mistaken. Good-morning.’’ 

This note, though unsent, yet bore 
frightful fruit. While writing it Mrs. 
Pettison had blurred a letter and then 
had corrected her error by drawing a 
line through the offending character 
and writing it again on top of itself. 
Rex had noted the phenomenon, had 
inquired into it, and had had it ex- 
plained to him. 

Rex believed in applying his knowl- 
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edge, therefore, to-day, when he wrote 
his spelling lesson, he ornamented each 
word with a correction, unaware that it 
was a rule of the school that any word 
palpably mispelled in the first place and 
then changed should be marked zero, 
the inference being that the right spell- 
ing had been unlawfully cribbed from 
some one else. Rex’s feelings when he 
received back his spelling paper may be 
imagined. ‘Twenty zero marks, where 
he had expected ‘‘ perfect’’ and a pat 
on the head ! 

Thursday morning, when Miss Ar- 
thur had called the roll and was pre- 
paring to set her charges to copying the 
usual matutinal gem from the black- 
board, Mrs. Pettison flung open the 
door and swept majestically to the plat- 
form. 

The children scented battle and were 
charmed. They clasped their hands 
and leaned back in their seats, their 
eyes so popping forward that they ap- 
peared to be on movable stalks, like 
a crab’s. 

‘*For some inexplicable reason, my 
little ones are being singled out for per- 
secution!’’ In these irate words Mrs. 
Pettison fired the first rock. 

‘* Persecution ?”’ demanded Miss Ar- 
thur hotly, flinging er rock. 

A squirm of delight writhed through 
the class ; the fight was on. 

‘* And as for myself I very much re- 
sent being forced into the position of a 
fault-finder,’’ continued Mrs. Pettison, 
‘* but this matter of the spelling paper 
is too important to be passed over in si- 
lence. My poor little boy—” 

‘* Oh, it’s the spelling paper, is it? 
Iam sorry Rex was worried, but far 
sorrier that you should consider an ex- 
perience of no very great significance a 
‘persecution’ !”’ 

‘‘Pardon me. In 
spelling 7s important !’’ 

‘*Children come to school to learn 
more things than spelling. They have 
to learn that they are governed by laws. 
They have to learn to take conse- 
quences. Rex received neither credit 
nor discredit for hisspelling. His class 
standing was not affected—’ 

‘These things may be, Miss Ar- 
thur—’’ 


my estimation 

















How Cordial Relations Were Strained. 


‘* These things are /”’ 

‘* But I defy you to use them to ade- 
quately defend your extraordinary sys- 
tem of marking papers !”’ 

‘*Let metry. Across the aisle from 
Rex isa wretchedly poor speller. Sup- 
pose he were dishonest enough some 
day to change all his misspelled words 
in accordance with what he saw on 
your little boy's paper—would you have 
me mark both children excellent ?”’ 

‘* Your illustration is wide of the cir- 
cumstance—wide! If you cannot see 
as much, it is useless for me to argue 
longer!’’ With this Mrs. Pettison swept 
through the door, and a hundred mov- 
able stalks, with eyes on the ends, fol- 
lowed her admiringly. 

The twins had mixed sensations. 
Their mother had ‘‘ talked back’’ to 
the teacher, which certainly was a tri- 
umph; but, then, the teacher had 
spoken ‘‘choppily’’ to their parent. 
Honors were divided. 

Feeling disgusted with the whole Pet- 
tison tribe, Miss Arthur that day was 
charitable enough to be more than or- 
dinarily pleasant to the twins. This 
Christian tactic had the disastrous effect 
of inclining Rex and Regina to be com- 
municative. 

The tragedy occurred late in the after- 
noon, in the “‘ literature’’ hour:—for, 
know oh, ye unenlightened, that the 
babies have literature nowadays, and 
even science. Miss Arthur had read 
them Longfellow’s charming poem, 
‘The Children’s Hour,’’ and she 
copied upon the board one verse for 
them to study and then reproduce in 
their own words. ‘The verse was :— 


‘*T have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down in the dungeon, 
In the round-tower of my heart.’ 


She touched upon Feudalism, ex- 
plained ‘‘fortress,’’ ‘‘dungeon’’ and 
‘* round-tower ’’ so graphically that the 
class was agog with interest, she hinted 
at the true meaning of the lines, and 
then gave a few minutes of silent 
thought, out of which any child could 
speak when he or she felt capable of 
turning the verse to prose. 

A lovely calm crept over the room. 
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Presently Rex raised his hand, his soft 
eyes glowing soulfully. Miss Arthur 
nodded her head in encouragement and 
Rex spoke: 

‘* [haveastomachache, Miss Arthur.’ 
He looked at her hopefully. 

In the kindergarten, whenever a child 
suffered from cramps or ennui, he com- 
municated the fact of his malaise to 
Miss Millie, and Miss Millie had the 
others sing a ‘‘ Doctor Song ’’ in which 
the sufferer's pulse was counted and his 
tongue examined, with the result that 
his health was better when the song 
was over. 

Miss Arthur was a poor hand at doc- 
toring. She and Rex looked at each 
other for fully a minute, then she said, 
and not sweetly. ‘‘ I’msorry, of course, 
but take your seat, please 

And this was the best the public 
school could afford in the case of illness! 
Rex was seandalized. He sat down and 
began to ponder upon what could pos- 
sibly have caused the discomfort in the 
region of his belt. 

So did Regina. Perhaps he had 
microbes. Where cow/d brother have 
accumulated microbes ? 

Neither of them noticed that Miss 
Arthur had gone over her little histori- 
cal talk in order to put her class again 
in tune for the poetry. Neither did they 
hear her again invite them to voice the 
music of their souls into their own 
simple speech. It was by unfortunate 
coincidence alone that Regina raised 
her hand in apparent response to the 
invitation. 

Miss Arthur had no misgivings. She 
credited Regina with a desire to redeem 
her brother’s lapse, so she said gently: 

‘* You may speak, Regina.’’ 

‘*Do you think the water in the dress- 
ing-room is filtered, or boiled ?”’ 

Here Miss Arthur's tension snapped; 
she turned upon the astonished twins in 
a frame of mind for which ‘‘ mad’’ is 
the only expression. 

‘* Sit down instantly, Miss! Keep 
silent for the remainder of the afternoon! 
Your brother also! You both of you 
interrupt and annoy us! Ifeither of you 
says another word I shall punish you!”’ 

The worst had at last befallen; they 
had been personally attacked. The 
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tone of voice was beyond ‘‘ choppy,” 
it was wake-snake-and-walk-chalky. 

Rex grew white. He bit his quiver- 
ing lip to keep from unmanly tears. 
Regina put her head down upon her 
desk and wept convulsively. 

Friday, Mrs. Pettison did not allow 
her children to go to school. For some 
occult reason, she considered this a 
complete retaliation for Miss Arthur’s 
tyranny. 

Force of habit is strangely strong. 
Saturday morning, the twins affection- 
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ately joined hands and started on a trot 
towards Miss Arthur’s house. But be- 
fore they reached it they paused. They 
looked irresolutely at the fair sky. Then 
they looked blazingly into each other’s 
eyes. Regina erupted into these awful 


swear-words:— 

‘* Nasty. Mean. Old. Thing. Don't 
you think we get enough of her on 
work days ?”’ 

Rex turned his sister homeward. 

‘* We get a great deal too much,’’ he 
said. 














THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES 


By FLORENCE BELL COCHRANE 


The autumn lay in glory on the slopin’ of the 
bills— 
All sofancy—red an’ yellow, gold an’ brown— 
As if a mighty evenin’ tide was settlin’ oer 
the rills, 
An’ the sun a-sheddin’ lights a-goin’ down, 
OA, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As they fell from off the trees, 
A-dancin’ an’ a-prancin’ to the music of the 
breeze ; 
An’ our hearts a-keepin’ time 
To the laughin’ of the rhyme— 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


With the glory round she whispered to me 
sayin’ I was dear, 

talked gentle-like an’ pretty-like an’ 
true, 


An’ 


’Bout our love bein’ all bright colors like the 


mountains stretchin’ near, 
With the grace of God a-touchin’ every hue. 
O/, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As we walked among the trees, 


A-blowin’ an’ tip-toein’ to the singin’ of the 


breeze ; 
And we two fondly dreamin’ 
Of the days so sweet-like seemin’ — 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 





An’ while the autumn on the bills was yet 
a-lookin’ grand, 
An’ time so happy passin’ quick along, 
A shadow sudden’ peared to come an’ cover all 
the land, 
An’ fallin’ on my heart put out its song. 
OA, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As I prayed beneath the trees, 
Begged the angels send a hope a-soundin’ on the 
breeze $ 
As o'er my darlin’ bendin’ 
I fought the death impendin’ 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


But when the day was growin’ dim she said 
low-like to me, 
“I'm goin’, love, ’long with the 
tide; 
A-crossin’ of the Bar—its shimmerin’s I see 
An’ the mornin’ light upon the other 
side—’’ 
Ob, the rustlin’ of them leaves, 
’ Bove the graves beneath the trees, 
Like whisperin’s of a blessin’ from a spirit in 
the breeze; 
While from oer the evenin’ bill 
Comes the echo— ‘Peace, be still!’ 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


sunset 

















OW small athing may sometimes, 
all unforeseen, lead to momentous 
consequences. It was a letter 

from some of the prisoners in San 
Quentin, California, asking me to visit 
them during my stay in San Francisco, 
that first led my steps over the thresh- 
old of a State Prison. Never before 
had I seen the stripes or heard be- 
hind me the clang of the iron gates. 
It seemed almost an impertinence for 
me, coming as I did from a sunlit world, 
to undertake to preach to those into 
whose lives I had only just entered. Is 
it a wonder that tears rose more readily 
to my eyes than words to my lips? 
Undoubtedly their consciences, in many 
a dark, lonely hour, had preached far 
more pointedly thanI could. As far as 
possible I tried in that brief hour to 
carry them away from prison. I felt it 
would help them if I could make them 
forget where they were. Stories I had 
gathered from the great book of nature, 
or that had come to me from baby lips, 
I realized would touch their hearts more 
swiftly than the most convincing argu- 
ments. ‘The response I read in those 
upturned faces, the lasting memory of 
that scene, deepened within me into a 
determination to make their cause mine 
when the opportunity should offer. 

At that time, with my husband, I 
was leader of a movement known as the 
Salvation Army. Our hands were full 
of other responsibilities, and to start a 
prison work such as this would have 
been impossible. All the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Salvation Army are 
made in London, and the work being 
absolutely governed from a foreign 


* This article, describing the beginning of one of the noblest movements 
taken from Mrs. Booth’s forthcoming volume, ‘‘ After Prison, What?’ Copy 
Mrs. Booth’s second article will appear in LESLIE’s MONTHLY for Novem- 


Revell Co., 1903. 
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GIVE THEM A CHANCE!* 


THE PRISON WORK 
OF “THE VOLUNTEERS” 


By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 


country, to which every detail must be 
reported, and from which permission 
must be asked for every forward step, 
is very hampering to aggressive work. 
When our connection with the move- 
ment was severed we were free to enter 
new fields. Let me, however, say most 
emphatically that the painful step was 
not the outcome of a family quarrel nor 
from lack of willingness to obey orders. 
It arose from a conscientious disagree- 
ment with the policy, methods and gov- 
ernment of the Salvation Army, and 
our action was based on principle, not 
impulse. We had thought and prayed 
for months over the step which could 
but cost us the keenest pain. After we 
had built up the Salvation Army in this 
country from disrepute to public recog- 
nition, it was not easy to step out of the 
splendid headquarters we had just erect- 
ed and begin again at the beginning in 
two small rooms in the Bible House, 
with half a dozen workers to help us, 
and absolutely no capital, furniture nor 
source of income for the work. There 
was, too, not a little unjust misunder- 
standing and opposition to face, but we 
knew God’s hand was with us. 

When we designed the new standard 
of the movement we placed in the cen- 
ter of the white field, as our emblem, 
the Star of Hope. I prayed then that 
it might be known and loved in every 
prison of our land. 

The Volunteers had only been organ- 
ized a few weeks when a letter came 
from the warden at Sing Sing asking 
me to speak there. I felt it was God’s 
answer to my earnest prayer that the 
door might be opened. On the 24th of 
f the times, is 
right by F. H. 
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May, 1896, the initial meeting was held, 
and from that hour the movement has 
grown and widened until now it has at- 
tained national proportions. 

We did not begin the enterprise with 
any preconceived ideas or hobbies of our 
own. One thing, however, we believed 
in from the very first. I realized that 
to make the work effectual there must 
be the establishment of personal friend- 
ship, and that only as we recognized and 
helped the individual could we by degrees 
affect the whole population. Prisoners 
need friendship, and the touch of human 
sympathy far more than preaching or 
argument. We followed up personal 
interviews with correspondence. It was 
wonderful how the hearts of the men 
were touched and opened to us. In no 
field have I found a quicker or deeper 
response to the message delivered, and 
there has certainly been time to prove 
that this is not a mere passing emotion 
or revival enthusiasm, but a deep, last- 
ing work. 

As men began to take the decisive 
step and declare their intention to lead 
different lives it became evident that 
organization would be wise to band 
them together and make them show 
their colors in a way that would 
strengthen and safeguard them. To 
meet this need we started the V. P. 
L,., or Volunteer Prison League. It is 
a very simple banding together in each 
prison of those who stand for right liv- 
ing and good discipline. Each member 
has a certificate of membership which 
reads :— 


‘*This is to certify that ——— is a member 
of the Volunteer Prison League, having faith- 
fully promised, with God’s help, to conform 
to the following conditions of ntembership :— 

‘* First—To pray every morning and night. 

**Second—To read the day book faithfully. 

‘* Third—To refrain from the use of bad lan- 
guage. 

‘* Fourth-—To be faithful in the observance 
of prison rules and discipline, so as to become 
an example of good conduct. 

‘* Fifth—To earnestly seek to cheer and en- 
courage others to well-doing and right living, 
trying, where it is possible, to make new 
members of the League.” 


This document is hung in the prison 
cell, and as the man pins on his coat the 
badge of the order, a small white button 
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with a blue star in thecenter and around 
it the motto of our League, in red letter- 
ing, ‘‘ Look up and Hope,’’ he becomes 
at once a marked man. He is watched 
by officers and men alike, and that very 
fact is in itself a reminder to him in the 
hour of temptation of the obligations 
he has assumed. When the League has 
attained some size it becomes a post 
and a white standard is presented. 
Their loving loyalty to the flag is very 
clearly seen by the way in which they 
earnestly try to live up to the principles 
it represents. Often in my letters I 
read such sentiments as this :— 

‘* Little Mother, as I entered the 
chapel Sunday and looked at our white 
flag I thought again of the promises I 
had made, of all they ought to mean, 
and I promised God that, with His help, 
I would never disgrace it. No one 
shall ever see anything in my life that 
shall bring dishonor or stain to its 
whiteness.” 

Since the League was started, of the 
86,000 men now behind prison walls in 
the United States, 14,000 have been en- 
rolled under our flag. To try and con- 
vey to you something of the feeling of 
possession on the part of the men, I 
quote from an old diary of mine on the 
opening of our work at Dannemora, 
November 22, 1896 :— 


‘* All through the night the snow fell, and 
presented a pretty winter scene when we 
looked out of our windows Sunday morning. 
As the hour of service approached we entered 
the prison and waited in the Warden's office 
until word came that all was ready. 

How can I describe the scene that followed 
and the sight that greeted me. Loving hands 
had for weeks been decorating the chapel. 
Two thousand yards of evergreen trimming 
were wreathed and festooned on pillars and 
walls. Over the door through which I entered 
was the word WELCOME, surmounted by an 
eagle, while draped as a background were the 
national colors and the Volunteer standard. 

The audience was very still, but as I 
mounted the flower-decked platform they 
burst into an enthusiastic welecme. What a 
sight it was, the great sea of eager faces amid 
the setting of colors and greenery. I wish I 


could give you a picture of the chapel. When 
I tell you it was the most beautifully decorated 
building I had been in you can realize how 
much loving thought and toil it represented. 
Is it a wonder my heart was deeply touched? 
Who was I to receive such marks of love and 
A stranger to all but three in that 


honor ? 























community and yet they opened their hearts 
to me as their friend even before they had 
heard my voice. I think they had learned 
already that I loved them, that I believed in 
a future of hope for them, and that God had 
formed a bond of understanding and sym- 
pathy between us 

I cannot describe the meeting. The band 
played superbly, the singing was hearty, the 
interest and enthusiasm was intense, and for 
me the faces of my audience, with their ever 
changing expressions, were a perfect inspira- 
tion. Then came the solemn closing minutes. 


Tears had flowed freely, hearts had been 
moved by the influence of God’s own Spirit, 


and now a hush seemed to { 


feel and see the struggle 


hearts. Clearly and definite] 


that it meant, one after an 
all I could do to control 
Chaplain was in tears, :nan 
weeping, and with bowed 
ing all over the place until 
in God’s presence seeking t 
ing and liberty that He al 
God was there. We coul 
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The certificate of membership in the Prisoners’ League. 
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to their cells and I stood at the window of my 
room looking out at the snow over which the 
sun shone, my heart was very thankful and 
the words seemed to come to my mind with 
new force, ‘‘ Though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be as white as snow,’’ and looking 
up at the sky where the sun had triumphed 
and chased away the clouds the blessed 
promise ‘‘ I have blotted out as a thick cloud 
thy transgressions, and asa cloud thy sins come 
to my heart with a fresh wave of comfort.’’ 

I had intended to leave early Monday morn- 
ing, but the warden persuaded me to remain 
over and take the night train. The whole day 
was spent in interviews, which kept me to the 
moment the carriage was at the door. This 
enabled me to have a little personal talk with 
seventy-six men. I was very much touched 
by a mark of appreciation of our work shown 
by a number of the men who _ subscribed 
nearly one hundred dollars out of the money 
they had on deposit toward oir own Hope 
Hall fund. Does not this show how truly they 
appreciate our plans and efforts for their 
future ? 


If the record of successful work in 
prison were written only in numerical 
report, one might still have many mis- 
givings as to its success. There is only 
one thing that really tells in Christian 
work, either in prison or outside of it, 
and that is life. Theory can be ques- 
tioned, argument can be refuted, pro- 
fession doubted, creed quibbled over, 
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but a life that can be seen and read by 
all men is testimony beyond criticism. 

But our life was not all encourage- 
ment. Very often we listened to prophe- 
sies of evil. Those who have been 
looked upon by all as the most hope- 
less cases are the old-timers in State 
Prison. Speaking one day in a court 
room in New York on behalf of a man 
to whom I wanted the judge to give a 
chance and the benefit of doubt, I was 
told most definitely by that gentleman 
that there was absolutely no hope for a 
man who had been more than once in 
State Prison. He said: ‘‘ Mrs. Booth, 
you may have some success with the 
first offenders, but you can do nothing 
whatever with those who have been in 
prison again and again. They are 
criminals born and there is nothing to 
do but re-arrest them and put them out 
of harm’s way.’’ Can anything be im- 
agined more utterly contradictory to 
the teaching concerning the Almighty 
power of Divine grace? 

Yet it is no wonder that such a belief 
as this is widespread. Prisoners are 


regarded as an order of beings by them- 
But in truth crime is only an 
Imprisonment 


selves. 
incident in their lives. 
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is but a fact of to-day. Before he was 
a prisoner he was a man and in the 
future world he will be simply a man, 
so why not talk to him and think of 
him as a man to-day. A lady was re- 
cently being shown over a penal insti- 
tution and the officer who was explain- 
ing the system took her from room to 
room that she might understand the re- 
gime. He showed off company after 
company as a professor might exhibit 
specimens in the different classes in 
zoology, talking of them loudly in their 
hearing. At last coming to one of the 
lower grades he said: ‘‘ You will note 
the inferior intelligence of these men, 
their poorer development. These are 
much lower in mental and moral 
capacity and there is very little hope 
for them. They are many of them very 
degraded and seem devoid of moral in- 
stinct.”” Certain mal-formed heads and 
many poorly nourished bodies were 
pointed out, and all this while these 
classified animals stood listening. What 
thoughts passed through those minds. 
What fierce hate, what hopeless dispair 
may not have swept over them as they 
listened to the summing up of their 
case. 

My experience gained by close con 
tact with the men in our prisons during 
the last seven years had convinced me 
that but a small percentage of the 80, 
ooo now within prison walls should be 
called criminals at heart. This state- 
ment has been endorsed by wardens 
who have had a far longer and more in- 
timate experience than I and whose 
duty it is to watch very closely the 
actions, character and tendencies of the 
men under their charge. 

I believe that in every man’s heart, 
however hardened or hopeless the ex- 
terior, there is some tender spot, if one 
knows rightly how to touch it, some 
chord of sweetness that can be made to 
vibrate to the verv harmony of heaven, 
amid all the jangling discords of life. 
Many, many instances could I cite, but 
I will quote one case of kindness which 
came under my personal observation. 

A young man was serving a twenty 
years’ term in prison. The long sen- 
tence was nearing its close. Only a 
year morestood between him and liberty. 


The old mother, over seventy years of 
age, who had stood by her boy ali through 
these weary years, was very sick and re- 
duced to direst poverty. Her husband 
had died and she had reached the point 
where sickness and weakness made earn- 
ing impossible and eviction was immi- 
nent. In this hour of distress she ap- 
pealed to her boy for hel; He was 
able to make a little money by over- 
time work. It was very little. Onlya 
cent and a halfa day, or five dollars in 
a whole year. He found on referring 
to the warden that he had already sent 
all he possessed to his mother. The 
thought of her need and possible death 
from want drove him nearly to distrac- 
tion, and yet he felt himself utterly 
powerless to help her. In the same 
prison was another man, also serving 
twenty years. When he learned of his 


fellow prisoner's anxiety he took all his 
own earnings, twenty dollars, which 
represented the hard toil of four years, 


and sent them tothe old mother, though 
it meant depriving himself of all the 
little extra comfort he might have pur- 
chased. There is asequel to thisstory. 
Both men came home to us. They be- 
came earnest Christians and have good 
positions to-day where they have proved 
themselves absolutely worthy of our 
confidence. They are earning good 
wages and are trusted by their em- 
ployers. 

I was visiting Sing Sing on one occa- 
sion when I had planned for a long list 
of interviews. As was my custom I 
presented the list to the warden, who 
was deeply in sympathy with our work. 
Coming to one name upon the Hist he 





paused and asked me if I knew the 
man. I told him I knew him merely 
as one who had written me a few lines 


requesting an interview ‘Well,”’ he 
said, ‘‘I will tell you his reputation. 
We look upon him as the worst and 
most treacherous man in prison. He is 
an habitual criminal, has probably been 
a criminal all his life, has been several 
terms in prison and has been constantly 
punished for insubordination. Three 
times he has stabbed officers and fellow 


prisoners, he has been in plots to escape 
and twice attempted to burn down the 
prison he was in. He has been a mor- 
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phine or opium fiend and now he is be- 
ing kept in ‘ solitary’ because he can- 
not be trusted with the other men.’’ I 
shall never forget my interview with 
this man. It was toward evening of 
a very busy day, for I had between 
sixty or seventy private interviews be- 
tween the opening and closing of the 
prison day. I was sitting in the chapel 
close to one of the barred windows that 
looked over the Hudson. The sun was 
setting and the river gleamed like bur- 
nished gold, while great shafts of glory 
were flung upwards from the hills tint- 
ing the clouds with crimson and amber. 

Looking back from the brilliant scene 
without I glanced down upon my papers 
scattered upon the little table at which 
I was seated. There I saw also the 
streaks of yellow light, but between 
each sunbeam lay the heavy shadow of 
a bar. Isat there thinking how like 
the lives of our ‘‘ boys’ was that con- 
trast. In every life there was that 
shadow, blotting, discouraging, darken- 
ing the whole present and future, and 
then turning from the sad side I thanked 
God that there was a sunlight that could 
force its way even into the darkest 
gloom of prison life, the sunshine of 
God’s own love and mercy, His pardon 
and His presence. I suppose I had al- 
lowed myself to dream a little for I was 
startled when I heard a shuffling foot- 
step near me. I had not noticed that 
the officer who stood outside the door 
had ushered in my next visitor. Look- 
ing up I saw a man who might have 
been taken as a very type of the hope- 
less, habitual criminal. His walk, his 
attitude, the furtive, distrustful look in 
his eyes, the nervous twitching of hand 
and lip and muscles told’ of one who 
had been hunted and caged. As he 
stood there with his dark eyes fixed 
searchingly on my face, I saw how 
completely he had become a nervous 
wreck and how he had lost his faith not 
only in himself but in mankind. 

I rose to say a few words of welcome, 
drew up his chair near the table and yet 
he said never a word. I noticed how the 
hand that he had laid on the table to 
steady it shook and how the poor face, so 
white with prison pallor, quivered with 
nervousness. I told him again how glad 
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I was to see him and that he had done 
quite right in sending for me, but it was 
not until some moments later that he 
broke the silence, and then with the 
abrupt question, ‘* Do you know who! 
am?’’ I was going to give him his 
name as I knew it, but before I could 
speak he leaned forward and in the bit- 
terest accents said: ‘‘I will tell you. I 
am the worst and most treacherous man 
in this prison.’’ Then followed in short, 
concise words the story of the efforts to 
escape, the insubordination, the at- 
tempts at incendiary outrage. Pointing 
to the chains that hung upon the pillar 
in the chapel he said: ‘‘I have been 
chained up there. I have been put in 
the dark cells. I have been punished 
over and over again, but it has not any 
of it done me any good. Would you 
like to know what the magistrate who 
last sentenced me said about me? He 
said after passing sentence: ‘ Take him 
away and lock him up like a brute 
beast, for that is all he is.’’’ Then with 
indescribable pathos he said: ‘‘ Do you 
think there is any hope for me ?”’ 

I was at once upon ground where 
I could speak without hesitation, 
and I told him simply that if he 
was through with an evil life, if 
he was tired of wrong-doing and was 
thoroughly determined to do right, there 
was a love that could forgive him and 
a power that could help and keep him 
in the future. When at last we knelt 
together, there in the glory of the set- 
ting sun, I prayed that the dear Lord 
who could bring light into our darkness 
might dispel the thick clouds that had 
shut this soul from hope and bring to 
him the revelation that would change 
his life. There were tears in the dark 
eyes as we parted, and taking my hand 
in his he said: ‘‘I w// try, Little 
Mother.’’ He did try and, more than 
that, he triumphed. At first it was a 
stern battle of an awakened will and 
conscience fighting against desperate 
odds. The feeling that a friend was 
watching and waiting anxiously for 
good reports proved undoubtedly an in- 
centive. Just about this time I was 
taken dangerously ill and had to go to 
the hospital. The news was received 


with the deepest concern within the 
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prison walls, and many men who had 
never prayed in their lives were found 
on their knees night after night asking 
God to spare my life. <A letter from 
this ‘‘ boy’’ reached my secretary in 
which he said: [ am trying very 
hard to be good these days because it 
says that the prayers of the righteous 
shall avail much, and I do want my 
prayers to help in making the Little 
Mother well.’’ It was not the highest 
motive for being good, but it was the 
best that had thus far ever inspired this 
life, and it proved the stepping-stone to 
better things. It was not long before 
he sought and found Christ as his Sav- 
iour, and became an earnest Christian. 
When he left the prison I do not believe 
there was an officer who thought it 
would be possible for him ever to make 
an honest living. That was over five 
years ago. He is to-day a prosperous 
and happy man. 

I quote from his last letter to me, 
written after our seventh anniversary 
gathering :— 


“My DEAR LITTLE MOTHER: I write to 
let you know I enjoyed the seventh anniver- 
rary celebration very much. How soona man 
forgets the years of misery in the days of 
happiness. My wife was quite disappointed 
when I told her the mistake I had made in 
leaving her in New Yerk. How pleased she 
would have been to have met you on sucha 
great occasion. The ‘boys’ and their fami- 
lies all seemed so happy and, indeed, it was a 
sight worth seeing. I have a deep feeling in 
my heart for Hope Hall ‘boys,’ and have 
often taken one into my home for a few days 
while he was out of work. Some dav I am go- 
ing to own my own home and realize what has 
been my day dream. Do you remember that 
it was your confidence in telling the public 
that you would give them ‘ flesh and blood’ 
facts that made me resolve to be one of the 
‘facts... Well, I have fought the fight, and I 
have had a hard, even cruelly bitter struggle 
for the first two years. How much sweeter 
is the victory! I am now earning a living 
that only good mechanics canenjoy. Indeed, 
no man can prosper unless he hustles and 
pushes himself ahead, for business people 
these days are carrying no dead wood on their 
pay rolls. Thank you for the happy day, 
etc.”’ 


In such work as ours results can only 
be fully understood by those who have 
the opportunity to watch closely the 
lives of the men and to keep in touch 
with them through their after experi- 
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ence. Results cannot be summed up 
statistically, and we have always re- 
fused to allow the visits of reporters to 
our Hope Halls (the Homes which 
we have built for discharged prisoners) 
although they have repeatedly assured 
us that their journals could arouse much 
interest in the work. Our movement 
does not live by sensation. ‘The men 
in prison are intensely sensitive and 
through their bitter, past experience 
very apt to be suspicious of the motives 
of those who go to them These men 
naturally do not wish to be exploited or 
ticketed by publicity. The very spirit 
of our work would be spoiled and its ob- 
ject defeated by such an error, and the 
self-respecting man would shun a place 
where his home life was not held sacred. 
For similar reasons we do not have our 
graduates line up along the platform of 
public halls to relate the stories of their 
past lives, their many crimes and subse- 
quent conversions. Talking of an evil 
past is often the first step that leads to 
repeating the evil deeds. One of the 
mottoes of Hope Hall is, ‘‘ Never talk 
of the past. So far as possible do not 
think of it.” There is, however, in 
this the disadvantage that the world 
cannot have the object lesson that would 
surely be helpful to many when brought 
face to face with results already gained. 
That something of the grateful hearts 
and bright, hopeful lives of our gradu- 
ates may be known to others I gather 
here and there from hundreds of like 
letters, just a few which will speak for 
themselves. 


“DEAR COMRADES: You probably “would 
not know me now, as such a marvelous 
change has come over me. The dear Lord 
has been very kind to me. I am very often 
surprised at the wonderful alterations in my 
life of late, the complete abnegation of my 
former desires, or now, thank God, I 
possess a fervent desire to henceforth be a 
man. At the time of my conversion I little 
thought my future life would be the success 
it has since proven to be. It is just a little 
over two years since I left ‘college,’ and what 
has that two years wrought into my life? I 
have made many new friends, won their con- 
fidence and esteem, hold a fine position on the 
official paper of this town, live right with the 
editor in his own home, have been elected 
president of one of our local Sunday schools, 
have a fine, large class of little girls, am 
studying preparatory to entering the Univer- 
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sity of Illinois, have been restored to citizen- 
ship by Gov. Yates, and am now purchasing 
a two thousand dollar piece of property. 

‘* Dear comrades, let me give you two keys 
to my success. One—God loves to bestow 
where gratitude is extended. Two—I havea 
private book on the page of which it reads: 
‘May 3, 1902. One-tenth of my earnings, 
$--, paid and used in God’s cause, May —.’ 

‘*] fear I have gone beyond the space allot- 
ted to me, so must close, dear comrades, with 
this, my last remark, and if you forget all the 
rest remember this: ‘ Value and grasp the op- 
portunities to form character as they are ex- 
tended, and God will take care of the rest.’ 

‘* Fraternally vours, 
‘ONE OF THE GRADUATES.” 

‘*DEAR LITTLE MOTHER: It is now close 
to two years since I gained my liberty from 
Joliet prison, and I know that it will make you 
happy to know that I am leading a good life. 
The thought that you were instrumental in 
securing my release upon parole, and that you 
still take an interest in me for the future, 
gives me great joy and pride. And I thank 
God for the many benefits I have received at 
His hands through you. 

‘*T have a splendid position at $21 a week 
and save half of it. I have the respect of my 
employers and neighbors and live with my 
father and mother and have the knowledge 
that I am loved of God. I am happy, and 
have good reason to be. I shall always ap- 
preciate your loving kindness to me, also the 
help I have received from Adjutant and Mrs. 
McCormick and Sergeant Sam of Hope Hall 
No. 2. Yours truly, FRANK———.”’ 


I entered my office one morning to 
find a very worn and traveled stained 
wanderer awaiting me. He was a tall, 
raw-boned man with a face which per- 
haps the criminologist would like to 
classify. The stern line of the jaw de- 
noted fighting propensities; his eyes had 
the furtive, hunted look of one accus- 
tomed to being suspected, and across 
the brow and cheek was an ugly scar. 
He had been a crook ever since he had 
been old enough to gain his living, and 
having had no home influence except 
that which was evil, he followed the 
wrong path faithfully to his own ruin. 
He had had several imprisonments and 
when the League was started in Charles- 
town he was in the last year of his 
term. He did not make any religious 
professions nor did he connect himself 
with our organization, but he did gather 
a vague inspiration for a better future. 
He sought honest work before appeal- 
ing to us, having the mistaken idea that 
he had no claim upon us because he had 
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not joined our League. He had never 
done honest work in his life and little 
did he realize how difficult it would be 
to find it. With no trade, no character, 
no references, no friends, and with a 
criminal past stamped on his face, when 
his money -was gone the outlook was 
most discouraging. Just at this point 
a policeman acted the part of fate and 
ran him in, not because he had com- 
mitted any crime but to prevent him 
from doing so. 

That night when the door of his cell 
clanged behind him and he looked 
around on the narrow, confining walls, 
a deep realization of his failure swept 
over him. ‘‘ Prison, prison, is it always 
and forever to be prison,’’ he groaned, 
and throwing himself on his knees, for 
the first time in his life, he prayed. It 
was a desperate prayer ofa man who had 
come to the end of his own resources. 
He simply swore to God that if he 
would help him out of his difficulty he 
would give Him his life. The next day 
in court, when he feared at least some 
months’ imprisonment because of his 
past record, some one unknown to him 
said a good word on his behalf and he 
was discharged. He left the court 
room with one thought and that was to 
make straight for Hope Hall. He had 
no money and knew no one who would 
help him but felt he had one hope left. 
The man who has lived by his wits is 
not of the beggar class; the thief and 
the criminal can show much resolution 
and suffer much privation in the new 
life but they will not beg. This man 
walked from Boston to New York and 
when I heard the story very simply told 
in his rough way he said: ‘‘ Now, Little 
Mother, will you give me a chance ? Is 
there any hope for me?’’ Very gladly 
did we bid him welcome and he became 
a happy and appreciative member of the 
Hope Hall family. 

When he left us it was hard work he 
undertook, but he was a proud man 
each morning as he arose at four a. m. 
and started out to gain an honest living, 
with the certainty in his heart that he 
was making a success of it. When the 


first pay day came he called at my office, 
coming in straight from work in toil- 
stained clothing and his hands bearing 
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the marks of toil which mean so 
much to us. As I rose to greet him 
he clasped my fingers in his two strong 
hands and with tears filling his eyes he 
said: ‘‘ Little Mother, I just came to 
thank you. I can’t tell you what the 
Home has done for me but I want my 
comrades to knowl am really grateful.’’ 
And then he drew from his pocket a 
little roll of bills and pressing it in my 
hands he said: ‘‘ That is the first honest 
money I ever earned. I want you to 
use it for the boys who are now where 
I was once.’’ As I smoothed out the 
fifteen crumpled dollar bills their value 
to me was far beyond that inscribed 
upon them, for they refuted the prophe- 
sies of the ingratitude with which I 
should meet and the worthlessness of 
the treasure for which I was seeking in 
the dark mines of State Prison. 

How strong and vivid an impression 
some pictures can make upon the mind, 
photographed there in colors so striking 
that all through life they come back to 
memory again and again, clear and 
sharp in every detail, as the day we 
first gazed upon them. It was a brilliant 
May morning. Such a day as sets the 
birds singing and drapes the apple trees 
with masses of pink and white. The 
glory of the day without made the con- 
trast greater as I stepped within the 
walls of one of our oldest and gloomiest 
State Prisons. A few minutes later I 
found myself on the chapel platform 
looking down on an audience, garbed 
in the dreary striped uniform that was 
in itself enough to add gloom to the 
somberness of prison walls and high, 
barred windows. As the opening exer- 
cises proceeded, I studied my audience, 
for an audience means much to the 
speaker, especially in State Prison. It 
was while engaged in this study of faces 
that I saw the picture of which I would 
speak. In the roof of the chapel is a 


small sky-light and through it the sun 
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sent down one bright, clear shaft of yel- 
low glory. It shone on one man, mak- 
ing his face and figure stand out dis- 
tinctly from the gloom which sur- 
rounded him. Looking at the face I 
saw at once that his was the type that 
criminologists would pick out as a 
hardened offender. There was the 
stern jaw, the deep set dark eyes, on 
his face the lines that rough life 
had given and the prison pallor tell- 
ing of long years within the 
walls. There was much of past suffer- 
ing to be read in that face, but now ut- 
terly forgetful of his surroundings he 
had thrown his head back and was 
looking straight up into the glory of the 
sunshine. The mouth that might have 
been stern and cynical was smiling, and 
as I looked the eyes were softened by a 
mist of tears, and then, as they over- 
flowed, the sunlight shone and glistened 
upon them as they coursed down his 
face. These were the words he was 
singing, and the whole expression of 
that face told that they came not from 
the lips alone but from a heart that 
knew of what it sang :- 
‘*My Jesus I love Thee, and know Thou art 
mine, 
For Thee all follies of sinI resign; 
My gracious Redeemer, my Saviour art 
Thou, 
If ever I loved Thee, my Jesus, ‘tis now.”’ 


Could I have caught the spirit of the 
picture and shown that face with the 
soul’s door thrown open, with the con- 
vict garb amid the setting of the gloomy 
shadows, and had I the power to make 
it live on canvas, I would have hung it 
where the passing world could read its 
story. No need to write beneath it! 
In a work like ours it is the flesh and 
blood facts, not the theories, that will 
prove to the world the redeemability of 
those who have gone far astray, and it 
is this very evidence that I wish to bring 
forward. 
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By FREDERICK S. HOPPIN, Jr. ‘ 


HE clouds in their coming and go- 
ing, their form and color, repre- 
sent to most of us the outward 

and invisible sign of the weather, and 
yet we never seem to learn how to 
prophesy rain, or snow or sunshine from 
them. The United States Weather 
Bureau which justifies its existence 
more fully and effectively each year, 
makes, however, good use of the cloud 
signs in preparing its weather forecasts, 
and even publishes a table with photo- 
graphs of the different varieties of 
clouds and their significance. 

Still this table must not be taken too 
literally, for though cirrus clouds with 
frayed edges may mean increased cloudi- 
ness or rain or snow,and cirro-cumulus 
clouds, like those on page 570 be typi- 
cal of fair weather, and cumulus thun- 
derheads generally precede showers or 
thunder storms, yet all these general 
predictions are so modified by local 
conditions that even with the help of 
the scientific forecasts much local 
weather wisdom is necessary to get 
practical results 
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The clouds, as a matter of fact, are 
noted by the Weather Bureau people 
chiefly because they show the direction 
and the velocity of the higher air cur- 
rents of the atmosphere. They are like 
chips which show the flow and eddies 
ofastream. Their speed is almost in- 
conceivable to us who have watched 
them floating apparently with scarcely 
any motion across the sky, seeming 
what an old weather prophet called 
them ‘‘ those most tranquil travelers, 
the clouds, whose very motion is rest.’’ 
The fastest horse and automobile 
records and even steam engine spged— 
a mile in thirty-two seconds—are easily 
outdone by the quietly drifting masses 
of mist. A mile in thirty-six seconds 
is not at all an uncommon velocity forthe 
upper clouds, and they have been ob- 
served to do a mile in eighteen seconds. 

This speed is not always a sure indi- 
cator of the rapidity of the air currents, 
because clouds form and dissolve so 
rapidly as to nullify to a great extent 
the force of the wind carrying them in 
any one direction. 
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and Mr. E. F. Glass, of Williston, N. D., to whom we are glad to make thi nowwledg ment. 

















The familiar cirro-cumulus clouds covering the entire sky on a clear morning. 


























Everyone has seen and felt the clouds 
we know as fog, either on the seashore 
as they drift landward from the ocean, or 
after a hard climb from the hot, clear air 
ofa valley to the cool mist of a mountain 
top. These fog clouds are formed 
generally by a current of warm moist 


air striking the cold side of a mountain, 
or by the warmer breezes from the ocean 
passing over the land which has cooled 
off more quickly than the sea. Accord- 
ing to Prof. McAdie, of San Francisco, 
the thick fogs that form with daily 
regularity over the harbor of San Fran- 
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Fog Surges at Mt. Tamalpais in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 


A westerly wind current carries the fog with sufficient impetus to make it curve and splash 
upwards as it meets contrary currents, 

















The cumulus clouds that come up slowly over the horizon 

















cisco at certain seasons of the year, are 
caused by the mixture of air currents, 
a warm current passing under or across 
a cooler one, producing many extraor- 
dinary cloud forms, as in the photographs 
on this andthe opposite page. This proc- 
ess of mixture, as it is called, is thought 
to have much to dowith the formation of 
all clouds. The wavelike appearance is 


generally due to the passage of the more 
rapidly moving air current over a slow 
one or of a wave current crossing a 
motionless portion of the air. The so- 
called mackerel sky is the result of two 
currents crossing at right angles. 

The dimensions of single clouds, as 
far as the area covered by their base is 
concerned, varies as any one can see 




















A Fog Pyramid. 


A peculiar formation occurring in this instance over a flat country. T. 


in the 


distance lies over San Francisco and the Golden Gate 














Chinook clouds form on the east slope of the Rockies and travel fast, though apparently stationary. 














from the cloud the size of a man’s hand 
to that which covers the entire visible 
heavens, but the height of clouds can 
be observed more definitely and can be 
estimated with convincing accuracy,and 
it is this height that largely determines 
their contents and characteristics. A 
great cumulus thunderhead, towering 
up on the horizon like a huge flamboy- 
ant iceberg, is often higher than the 
highest Alps would be if they were 
piled on top of the Himalayas. It is 
not unusual for these clouds to measure 
five, six or even eight miles from their 
flat dark base, hovering a mile or so 
above the world, to their rounded, glis- 
tening summit, splendid in the sunlight. 
And in these eight miles the changes of 
temperature are as great as those over 
many thousand miles of the earth’s sur- 
face. These clouds contain strata of 
temperature, narrow belts of freezing 
cold alternating with large distances of 
rainy mist and frozen snow and ice par- 
ticles. There is often more than one 
series of these belts of mist, snow and 
ice in the same cloud. Hail stones 
which are formed from a snow particle 
that falls from the upper strata and is 
frozen hard in the freezing belt and 
coated with added ice in the wet belt, 


are often found with a series of layers 
in their formation, showing that they 
have passed through this succession of 
cloud strata more than once on their 
way from the upper air to the earth. If 
we could reach these cloud tops in the 
summer they would be the most ideal 
of summer resorts, for while the world 
below is sweltering with the thermome- 
ter at go in the shade of the cloud itsel1 
and of untold degrees in the sunlight, 
the white top of that same cloud will be 
coldas the Polar ice fields in mid-winter. 
The temperature has been found to vary 
in the same cloud from 80 degrees F. 
at the base to 74 degrees below zero at 
a height of eight miles. The rounded 
form of cumulus clouds results partly 
from the manner of their creation and 
partly from the friction of the air they 
pass through. This friction of course, is 
greater at the sides, and tends to round 
their outline. Another cause of the 
shape of these great clouds and of the 
constant changes that take place in them 
while we watch them growing and mov- 
ing up over the horizon, is that they 
often contain masses of vapor at a tem- 
perature below freezing and yet un- 
frozen. When a snowflake or an ice 
crystal falling from the upper part of the 
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After leaving the mountains these clouds soon dissipate, but others quickly take their lace. 




















clouds disturbs a mass of this cold vapor 
the shock may start sudden congelation 
and cause a huge white puff to appear 
in the cloud. Electricity has probably 
much to do with cloud formation, and 
there are also theories about the part 
played by small particles of dust in the 
formation of mist, one idea being that 
every drop of mist is formed around a 
small dust particle. 

As sponges and water reservoirs, the 
clouds are wonderful beyond our im- 
agining. They hold high in the air 
masses of water of a weight and vol- 
ume equal to that of our greatest lakes 
and then let it overflow gently on the 
earth. Rarely indeed do these huge aerial 
dams break or overflow and the cloud- 
burst, as we vividly call it, plunge down 
some river or valley carrying ruin and 
destruction along with it. To estimate 
the amount of water raised to these res- 
ervoirs without a pump, held there in 
dams whose walls are of fog, and then 
poured out on the earth beneath, is pos- 
sible even over very large areas, but the 
figures grow to such enormous sums 
that they convey nothing to our minds. 
gut take, for instance, a garden fifty 
feet long and one hundred feet wide. If 
a rainfall of a depth of 1.100 of an inch 


falls on that little plot of ground twen- 
ty-five gallons or two hundred and fifty 
pounds of water have been poured out on 
the garden ; ifan inch of rain fall, 25,000 
pounds of water, or twelve and a half 
tons, have been dropped on that solid 
satth! The weight of rainfall during 
the year, or even during a series of heavy 
showers, over any large area can be 
easily imagined without figuring. Prof. 
McAdie estimates that in New York 
city, where the average rainfall is 42.02 
inches a year, seventy million tons of 
water are dropped during the twelve 
months on Manhattan Island alene. 
The remarkable clouds in the illus- 


tration on pages 572 and 573 are called 
‘‘chinook*’ clouds, from the chinook 
winds, of which they are the forerunners. 


These winds rise in the winter on the east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the work they do is a valuable help to 


stockmen throughout that country. They 
blow at first with immense velocity and 
at a temperature below zero, drifting the 
snow off the high plateaus and hills 


into the ravines. ‘Then the winds die 
down and the temperature rises to a 
point well above freezing. The result 
of this is that the snowdrifts are solidi- 
fied into a frozen mass which forms a 
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storage supp.y of water for the rivers 
during the summer, and by preventing 
the rapid thawing that occurs when 
snow is left undrifted on the plains and 
hills, lessens the danger of spring fresh- 
ets. These chinook clouds generally give 
warning of the winds several hours in 
advance, coming up againstaclear blue 
sky in long lines, constantly disappear- 
ing as others replace them from behind. 
Even when they are black and threat- 
ening no precipitation occurs. The at- 
mosphere is remarkably transparent 
when these clouds are in the sky. 
This is clearly shown by our photo- 
graphs. 

It is the constant change in clouds, 
their mysterious growth out of nothing 
on one side and their equally constant 
return into the sky around them on the 
other that makes them so fascinating to 
watch. There is nothing in the world 
more pleasant to photograph, and even 


the most primitive camera will 
times catch remarkable effects. 

The part played by the clouds in the 
distribution of our water supply, their 
effect on temperature and climate, their 
value as prophets of approaching storm 
and sunshine, all these practical uses 
are of so daily and usual a quality that 


some- 


we barely notice their working except 
when their results interfere with our 
business or pleasure; in fact city folks 
probably only look to the clouds for 
advice whether to carry umbrellas or 


not. ‘Their marvelous beauty and infi- 
nite variety in sunset and sunrise, in 
mid-day and moonlight, which makes 
the clouds the most important feature 


of our sky effects, is brought home to 
us when we try to imagine what our 
world would be if, like the moon, our 
atmosphere had no moisture and a huge, 
blazing sun in a never-changing, hard, 
fierce sky were our only idea of day. 

















Cumulus clouds generally precede local thunderstorms. 














HE punt turned slowly up the mill 
stream out of the broad reach of 
the Thames which lies under 

Cliveden woods. Here a somewhat 
brisker current rushes down between 
low-lying green banks to meet the tran- 
quil stream of the main river, which 
flows but indifferently in August. A 
look of care and responsibility came 
into the face of the young man who 
stood at the stern waving his punting 
pole with the vague helplessness of the 
beginner. 

‘I don’t know that we ought to have 
tried this,’’ said the one young woman 
of the party looking back over her 
shoulder at Mr. Paul Cary, Harvard 
’96. ‘* The current’s rather bad here. 
Shall you be able to manage it, do you 
think ?”’ 

Such an inquiry is the surest way of 
spurring young men on, and Paul, jab- 
bing his pole viciously into the bed of 
the stream, forced the punt forward at 
least eighteen inches and sideways about 
four feet. He clawed violently at the 
river bed and brought it back into its 
course, meanwhile letting it drop back 
considerably beyond its first position. 

‘* It’s fierce, isn’t it ?”’ exclaimed he, 
rather red in the face. ‘‘ But I think 
I'm getting the hang of it.” 

‘* Put some strength into it, Paul,’’ 
was the counsel of the third occupant 
of the craft, a young man in white 
flannels who was luxuriously lying on 
a heap of red cushsons. 

‘““That’s all right, old man; don’t 
you worry. I’m punting this boat.’’ 

While the idler offered an ironical com- 
ment upon this statement of Mr. Cary’s, 
they had advanced a good two feet. 

‘* Come, Charles Edward, get up and 
help Paul. The current’s too swift 
here.’’ 

Mr. Austin appeared to be deat to his 
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wife's appeal. Thesun was in his eyes 
and even a Panama hat, pulled down 
ridiculously far, did not seem to be suf- 
ficient protection. Within reach of his 
hand he discerned a copy of the Daz/y 
Telegraph, and he added its shade to 
that of his ordinary headgear. 

‘* Even though this isn’t cricket,’’ he 
mused, ‘‘ Paul is a flanneled fool.’’ 

With such an emergency as this 
speech created Mr. Cary knew how to 


deal. His punting pole rose dripping 
from the mill stream and, swinging 


round, dislodged the Dazly Telegraph, 
disturbed the Panama hat and sprinkled 
Mr. Austin’s face liberally with water. 
The victim emitted a piercing howl and 
struggled to seize a paddle with a view 
to retaliation. Meanwhile the current 
had swung the bow of the punt around, 
and in spite of the boatman’s wildest 
and most erratic efforts, carried it down 
and out into the calmer expanses of the 
river, where its three occupants sat 
finally, helpless from laughter. 

‘* Never mind, Paul, an American 
can’t be expected to learn to punt in 
one afternoon. Besides, it is all Charles 
Edward’s fault. Let’s go under the 
trees across there and have tea. And 
you and I will discuss the question of 
how I ever came to marry such a thor- 
oughly incompetent and useless person 
as that.”’ 

‘*T have known him for six years, 
Lady Angela,’’ said Paul, bringing the 
punt beneath an overhanging yew, 
‘‘and I cannot understand.’’ 

“Then you, Paul, can give me that 
sympathy which a woman’s heart re- 
quires.”’ 


‘*You know the laws of my coun- 


try, Angela,’’ interpolated her husband. 
[Three more such speeches to Paul 
and I shall divorce you for incompat- 
ibility of temper.’’ 
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‘ ** Put some strength into it, Paul.” 























This threat did not seem in the least 
to terrify the lady. While she busied 
herself with the tea-things the discus- 
sion went on and broadened as it went. 
What Lady Angela wanted to know 
was what her husband would do if he 
were suddenly cast upon the world with 
out the income or the occupation which 
resulted from his connection with Aus- 
tin and Company, Bankers, of New 
York City. 

‘*T should make my wants known in 
the newspaper,’’ said Charles Edward, 
looking up from a page apparently con- 
sisting entirely of advertisements. ‘‘I 
should apply for a position.”’ 

‘* As what ?’’ asked Paul. 


‘That doesn’t seem to matter. I 
should decide on something very com- 
fortable and profitable. You can ap- 
paremly get anything you want. At 
least the people who advertise seem to 
think so. Really the Agony Column 
of an English paper is the strangest 
thing in the world. If you want to 
convert the world to any special relig- 
ion you put’ in a notice for eighteen- 
pence and expect to get the thing done. 
If you want to ‘enter congenial Bohe- 
mian Society,’ if you want £4,000 for 
introducing an American heiress into 
the smart set, if you want to find a 
curate with High Church tendencies and 
a good, quick service at ping-pong, if 
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you want to be companion to an in- 
valid, travel everywhere in ¢rains de 
/uxe and receive an enormous salary, if 
you want four bedrooms, bath and use 
of sitting-room within easy reach of 
‘bus or the Tube for five shillings a 
week, you advertise. If you want 
Dearest Fluffie to forgive you or John 
to come home to his loving wife, if you 
think you have found a quotation from 
Scripture that will rout the Ritualists, 
if you want to marry a widow, domes- 
ticated, with at least £3,000 year (ref- 
erences given and required), you adver- 
tise. You see that’s all you need to do. 
Of course you get what you want.”’ 

‘‘T wonder,’’ mused Lady Angela, 
forgetting that the business in hand was 
to attack Charles Edward, ‘‘ whether 
they ever really do any good, these 
advertisements.”’ 

‘* They can’t,’’ said Paul. 

‘*'They must,” said Charles Edward, 
‘‘or people would have stopped putting 
them in the papers long ago. I don’t 
believe there’s ever a fool in the world 
without a greater fool to match him.’’ 

‘* Then there’s no advertisement, you 
think, too absurd to get answered ?”’ 
Paul questioned. 

‘‘Not even,’’ Lady Angela’s voice 
had a note of wondering surprise, ‘* one 
asking for a position for you ?’’ 


‘“Not even that,’’ said Charles 
Edward. ‘‘ All I have to do is to 


choose my occupation.’”’ 

‘* What would it be, do you think ?”’ 
asked Paul, passing his cup for more 
tea. 

‘‘ We must discuss this seriously,’ 
said Lady Angela. 

Charles Edward meditated. 

‘‘T believe,’’ said he Slowly, ‘‘ that 
if one hadn’t a penny in the world one 
couldn’t do better than become heir to 
some very rich person.’’ 

‘This is an inspiration, Charles 
Edward,”’ cried his wife. 

‘* To-morrow, my darling Angela, I 
advertise.’’ 

‘* And I’ll bet you twenty-five dol- 
lars—-’’ began Paul 

‘‘Or five guineas of their money,’ 
said Charles Edward. 

‘‘ Twenty-five dollars,’’ repeated 
Paul, ‘‘ that you don’t get an answer.’’ 


’ 


, 
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‘*T’ll take it,’’ came from the pros- 
pective advertiser, ‘‘ and if you like I 
will bet another twenty-five that I be- 
come an heir.’’ 


Constant readers of advertisements, 
if there are such persons, must have 
welcomed the result of that afternoon’s 
bantering talk under the shadows of 
Cliveden Woods. The appeal which 
Charles Edward inserted was perhaps 
not unprecedented, but it was at least 
unusual. It ran as follows :- 

‘‘In Earnest: I wish to be heir, 
partially or wholly, to some rich person. 
A payment on account desirable. If in 
London could arrange a personal inter- 
view. Offers should be addressed C. 
E., Box 131, Willing’s Advertisement 
Offices, Piccadilly.’’ 

The advertisement was to appear for 
three days running. ‘Three days passed 
with no result, except that two evening 
papers reprinted the notice with flip- 
pant remarks of their own, and that 
Mr. Paul Cary’s spirits rose more and 
more until at dinner on Friday night he 
was in the highest feather, and planned 
gaily what he should do with the ten 
pounds heexpected to win from his host. 
Expected is indeed scarcely the word, 
for Paul demanded instant payment, 
maintaining that he had already won 
his bet. Charles Edward somewhat 
grimly doubled the stake, and asserted 
that there were still to-morrow’s posts 
to reckon with. His unknown bene- 
factor would read the 77mes in the 
morning, would write to C. E. in the 
afternoon, and the letter, forwarded 
from Piccadilly to Maidenhead, would 
not arrive till the following day. Satur- 
day morning brought nothing except 
gloom to the host, and gaiety to the 
visitor. Lady Angela was troubled. 
Considering the conversation which had 
resulted in the wager, she would have 
thought it sentimental and unsports- 
manlike not to continue to chaff her 
husband. Yet secretly she had be- 
lieved in this, as in all enterprises of 
Charles Edward’s, and her heart sank 
as the chances of its success grew 
fainter. The agony was indeed pro- 


longed till the evening post, when the 
By this time it seemed to 


letter came. 
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Charles Edward too good to be true. 
To the reader it may seem too improb- 
able to be believed. Yet the communi- 
cation was there, unmistakably, written 
in arather shaky, old-fashioned hand 
upon the most ordinary notepaper. It 
is still preserved among the most valued 
archives of the Austins. It said :— 

** SIR :— 

“If you have not already made your arrange- 
ments with some one else, I should be glad of 
an opportunity of talking with you in refer- 
ence to the possibility of your becoming my 
heir, a plan which it seems to me might be to 
our mutual advantage. For various reasons 
I cannot ask you to come and see me at my 
home. And I am too old a man to attempt a 
railway journey. If it should be fine on Mon- 
day afternoon, however, I will sit in the Ken- 
sington Gardens upon a bench near the foun- 
tains at the head of the Serpentine, holding 
a copy of the 7imes in which vour advertise- 
ment shall be marked with red ink. I hope it 
will not discommode you to meet me there. 
In case you cannot come on Monday I shall, 
if the weather allows, be there on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

‘*T am, dear Sir, 
‘Yours most faithfully, 
‘* FELIX ARNCASTLE.”’ 


Charles Edward read the letter aloud 
to Lady Angela and to Paul, who was 
the only guest at the house just then. 

‘Do you me your word of 
honor,’’ he asked them, ‘‘ that neither 
of you wrote this nor put any one up to 
writing it ?”’ 

‘*Do you think I’m so anxious to 
lose my money ?’’ protested Mr. Cary. 
‘“ No, it’s not our joke.”’ 

‘But it is probably somebody’s,’’ 
said Lady Angela. Nowthatthe thing 
had really happened she seemed to see 
how utterly preposterous it was. With 
mingled scorn and sadness she repeated 
fragments of Mr. Arncastle’s letter. 

‘* «Tf you have not already made ar- 
rangements !' ‘ To our mutual advan- 
tage!’ If this is not a joke, it is the 
work of a madman.”’ 

‘* Nothing could be better than that 
many millionaires should lose their 
senses on this subject. Perhaps I ought 
to say, regain them ’’—Charles Edward 
seemed extremely thoughtful—‘‘ be- 
cause I shall make such a good heir. I 
may not get back on Monday in time to 
dine.’’ 

‘* But you must,’’ protested his wife. 


give 
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‘‘We have the four 
over from Taplow.”’ 

‘‘It doesn't matter,’’ said Charles 
Edward. ‘‘ Itis a perfectly well-estab- 
lished rule of etiquette that you can 
break any engagement whatever when 
you have an appointment to inherit a 
very large fortune.” 


Kveretts coming 


The little formal garden lay baking in 
the August sun. A few nursemaids 
lazily watched their lazy charges. ‘The 
sun had scarcely begun to sink, yet one 
tall tree to the west managed to stretch 
out its shadow and just touch a bench 
on which sat a gentleman across whose 
knees was spread carefully a copy of the 
Jimes. He appeared to be about sev- 
enty years of age, with gray hair and 
mustache. His clothes were of black, 
neat and fairly new. Yet the coat, 
although its cut was modern, had some- 
how the air of the ‘60s, and the simple 
black silk tie, although knotted much 
as any other old gentleman might 
have worn it, gave one the vague sug- 
gestion of astock. ‘The /7mes did not 
engage his attention, for his eyes wan- 
dered to and fro and from time to time 
he tapped the gravel nervously with his 
foot. As the clock of a neighboring 
church struck five a young gentleman 
attiredin gray flannels, with a Panama 
hat shading his eyes from the glare, 
stepped into view neat farthest 
fountain. Thecostume most appropri- 
ate foran applicant for heirship had been 
the subject of considerable discussion 
in Cookham that day at lunch. Paul 
Cary advised rags and tatters, to which 
Charles Edward opposed the” well- 
known axiom that if you seem to need 
a thing too badly you will never get it. 
Ladv Angela felt that he should look 
merely shabby genteel. 

‘‘The unfortunate thing about my 
clothes always has been that when they 
are shabby they are not genteel. I wish 
they were ; I can’t make out how peo- 
ple manage it. It would have saved 
me such a lot of money. I always have 
to buy fresh ones,” said Charles Ed- 
ward. 

It had seemed difficult to arrive at 
any conclusion, and the result was that 
while the discussion wasstill going on the 


the 


. 
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cab came to take Mr. Austin to the 
station for the 3.35 train. There was 
no time to lose, and Charles Edward, 
snatching up a hat as he passed through 
the hall, went up to London dressed 
just as he had been for the simpler 
pleasures of the country. On entering 
the Gardens he paused, looked around, 
saw the old gentleman with the 77mes 
over his knees, and caught the flash of 
red ink in the sunlight. 

‘“You are Mr. Arncastle, I pre- 
sume,’’ said he, when he had advanced 
to the bench. 

‘‘T am,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and you 
are—?’’ 

‘*T hope I am going to be your heir. 
Perhaps you will want me to change 
my name to Arncastle.’’ 

‘*No, no, I don’t think that will be 
necessary,’’ said Mr. Arncastle, slowly 
shaking his head. ‘‘ It’s a good name, 
but I daresay yours is as good. I 
shouldn’t want you to change it if you 
felt against it. Whatdid you say yours 
was ?”’ 

Charles Edward had meditated call- 
ing himself Frederick Edwardes, but in 
a moment the old gentleman in black 
had inspired confidence. 

‘* My name is Austin,’’ he answered, 
‘Charles Edward Austin. I am an 
American, as you have undoubtedly 
noticed, but I have married an English 
girl. Iam twenty-five years old, and 
—I don’t know—I hope I’m not a very 
bad sort. I should like to be your heir, 
I think.” 

Mr. Arncastle looked Charles Edward 
shyly over. ‘‘ You don’t,’’ he said 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ you don’t--well, what 
I mean is, are you in great need ?”’ 

Charles Edward was as far as ever 
from understanding why Mr. Arncastle 
wanted an heir, but he already felt that 
it would be unpleasant to lie to him. 
He avoided a direct answer. 

‘Of course, in any case, one would 
try to keep up appearances. No, I 
suppose I don’t look very poor.”’ 

‘* T suppose I don’t look very rich,”’ 
said Mr. Arncastle rather sadly. 

‘*Men like you, sir, can afford to 
dress any way they like.”’ 

No direct assent to this was forth- 
coming. Mr. Arncastle scraped aside 
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some gravel with his foot and finally 
said:— 

‘* T imagine we can probably come to 
some agreement. There is only one 
difficulty; I scarcely know how to speak 
of it. Of course, if you are to be my 
heir, you must not lack money, but—’”’ 
he hesitated and the faintest pink crept 
into his cheeks—‘‘ but there is a diffi- 
culty, only temporary of course, about 
the payment on account.”’ 

‘*Oh, my needs are not absolutely 
urgent,’’ broke in Charles Edward, 
‘‘and I really assure you it wasn’t 
altogether for the money I wanted to be 
an heir. It was partly for an occupa- 
tion.”’ 

‘* I’m glad to hear you say that, very 
glad indeed I am.’’ Charles Edward’s 
patron turned on him a look of cheer- 
fulness with a touch of almost paternal 
affection in it. ‘‘That makes it easier to 
explain things to you,”’ he continued. 
‘* Of course it’s only fair, is it not, that 
the heir should help me in some ways? 
There are so many things to be done, 
and it is very strange and very fortu- 
nate that you should be an American. 
Because it is your government that has 
my money. When they pay me what 
they owe me I shall be a very rich man. 
If they paid me interest at five per cent 
I should be almost a millionaire. And 
if they only pay two or three we shall 
have more money than we can spend. 
But you see there are difficulties and de- 
lays and people to see, lawyers and such 
people, and somehow I don’t seem to be 
able to make any progress. I suppose 
it’s because I’m an old man now. At 
any rate, I thought that perhaps you 
could undertakesome of the work. Of 
course it can’t be for long; they must 
pay the money, and then we shall be 
rich. Of course in the meantime I must 
see what Ican do about arranging for 
you and your expenses.’’ 

The last was said with a quaint and 
pathetic dignity. Charles Edward 
thought of the house in Fifth Avenue, 
the cottage at Lenox and the bungalow 
at Cookham, and wondered rather 


shamefacedly just what part of the ex- 
penses of these establishments it was 
likely that Mr. Felix Arncastle could 
For it was gradu- 


conveniently bear. 
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ally dawning upon him that instead of 
being a very rich man, his benefactor 
was an extremely poor one. 

It will be allowable perhaps to 
abridge the account given by Mr. Arn- 
castle of how it came about that his 
fortune lay at Washington in the vaults 
of the United States Treasury. 
thing like a hundred and fifty years ago 
a branch of the Arncastle family went 
out to America. Contrary to the usual 
rule, the American branch died out, and 
to Felix Arncastle came in due course 
that forlornest of forlorn hopes, one of 
the French spoliation claims. The 
history of these claims is a rather un- 


Some- 


happy chapter in American records. 
The French, exercising the right of 
search over which there was so much 
controversy in those days inflicted great 
losses upon American merchantmen, 
among them, upon the brig /A/eanor 
sailing under the command of her owner, 
Captain Thomas Arncastle. Later the 
United States was in a position to ex- 
act reparation from the French Govern- 
ment for the injuries done to American 
citizens. Anda large sum of money in 
satisfaction of all claims was actually 
paid from Paris into the Treasury at 
Washington. There it unfortunately 
remains, and neither entreaties nor 





threats have availed with Congress to 
induce the Government to disgorge its 
ill-gotten gains. The affair is now so 
old that almost no one takes it seriously. 
But here and there over the country 
there are a few who hug the hope of 
riches to their hearts, and believe, each 
time that Congress meets, that their 
bill will be introduced and passed. Fate 
had now played ene of her queer little 
jokes, and a claimant who was an Eng- 
lishman sat by the fountains in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 

‘‘ And what do you do to prosecute 
the claim ?’’ asked its prospective in- 
heritor. 

‘‘I write to America, to the Presi- 
dent, to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and to some of the Senators. And I 
often try to see your Ambassador here. 
But it’s a long time since I have man- 
aged to see anyone except a secretary — 
five years, I think. Then other people 
have tried to help me, but they have 
never done any good, and they have 
cost me a good deal. There was a 
Captain Trevelyan once, a retired army 
man, who was living in the same place 
that I was in Bayswater—we were both 
paying guests, in fact. He was said to 
have some special influence through 
relations of his who were in the Govern- 
ment. He spent a hundred pounds in 
necessary expenses, so of course I re- 
paid him. He left our boarding-house 
just then, and he forgot to give me his 
address. . And a firm of lawyers in New 
York wrote to me and offered to take 
up my case. I sent them fifty pounds; 
I should have sent more, except that 
just then I—well, it seemed scarcely 
advisable. It would have been better, 
I suppose, if I had been able to send 
more. At any rate, they could accom- 
plish nothing.’’ 

‘*Ruffians !’? muttered Charles Ed- 
ward, and said aloud: ‘‘ That is a pretty 
expensive business unless you have a 
good bit besides the big fortune.’’ 

‘‘T had more once than I have now. 
My son took most of my money when 
he went out to Australia. He was to 
invest it. And while he was alive, he 
sent me fifty pounds a quarter. Then 
when he died—he was killed by a horse 
—it seemed that he had invested it 
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badly, or hadn’t invested it at all, I 
could never quite make out. At any 
rate it was gone, and besides, I was 
alone. That is why I thought of an 
heir when I read your advertisement. 
What do you think of the plan ?” 

It is almost unnecessary to say that 
Charles Edward accepted with alacrity, 
even though his inheritance seemed to 
consist merely of responsibilities and 
the twenty pounds he would win from 
Paul Cary. It was arranged that he 
should come to see Mr. Arncastle on the 
following day, look over the papers 
which proved the claim, and see the will 
which the old gentleman intended to 
make that evening. 

‘** T did not ask you to come and see 
me,’’ said Mr. Arncastle, ‘‘ because I 
am forced, temporarily only, I hope, to 
live so very simply. But if you would 
walk as far as my door with me now and 
stop just a moment, I should be glad.’’ 

They left the Gardens, and passing 
the pleasant quarters lying near the 
Park, came into a dreary little street of 
lodging-houses behind Paddington Sta- 
tion. A smiling but begrimed maid 
opened the door upon a passage less 
cheerful and more dirty than she her- 
self was. Mr. Arncastle begged Mr. 
Austin to wait fora moment while he 
went to his room. 

‘*You’ve ’ad your tea, ’ave you, 
sir ?’’ enquired the handmaiden. 

“Oh yes, thank you, Emily,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Arncastle hurriedly, as he 
mounted the stairs. 

‘* It’s a mercy ’e ‘as these friends ’as 
asks ’im out so often,’’ was the com- 
ment which Emily offered. ‘‘ Poor 
gentleman !’’ She shook her head and 
tapped her forehead. ‘‘ These million- 
aires! ’E don’t eat enough ’ere to fair 
keep ’im alive.”’ 

Mr. Arncastle’s step on the staircase 
sent Emily retreating to her lair below. 

He held out his hand to Charles Ed- 
ward. There was a golden sovereign 
in it. 

‘« The payment on account,” he said 
with an apologetic smile trembling on 
his mouth. ‘‘I hope it is enough for 
the moment. I must arrange some- 
thing more at once.”’ 

Charles Edward took the coin silent- 
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ly. It 1s the same sovereign which 
now hangs on his watch chain. Per- 
haps no one will think the worse of 
him for what he said to his wife when 
relating the incident. 

‘* Tf [had not beenaman, Angela,and, 
as you know, of an unusually strong 
and self-controlled nature, I suppose I 
should have burst into tears.’’ 


The following morning the heir and 
his wife came up to town and Charles 
¢dward had a consultation with the law 
firm of Henderson and Henderson, who 
have so extensive an American con- 
nection. He was scarcely surprised to 
find that they considered the payment 
of the French Spoliation Claims among 
the three or four most remote possibili- 
ties in the world. Upon learning this 
he drove straight from Lincoln’s Inn to 
the Carlton, where he met Lady Angela, 
who had been making a few necessary 
but attractive purchases in Bond street. 
They lunched, and afterwards Charles 
Edward was conveyed by a hansom di- 
rect to the corner of the very street in 
which Mr. Arncastle lodged. Keeping 
the sketch of his morning’s movements 
in mind, it is a little difficult to see 
how he had found time to do some of 
the things of which he told his bene- 
factor. For Mr. Arncastle was led to 
understand that a talk with the Ameri- 
san ambassador disclosed the fact that 
there was a growing feeling in Wash- 
inzton that something ought to be done 
about these long-neglected claims. 
More than this, it appeared that the 
Bank of London and New York had 
such confidence that something was 
sure to happen that it was willing to 
advance Mr. Arncastle fifty pounds a 
quarter upon the security of his claim, 
payment to continue until the bill 
passed Congress, at which time the 
money was to be repaid with interest at 
ten per cent. 

‘*My dear boy, this is wonderful !”’ 
burst from Mr. Arncastle. 

‘* It’s jolly good business for them,’”’ 


was the reply. 
interest.’’ 

‘**T could never have arranged it.”’ 

‘* That is why you needed an heir.” 

‘It gives us each a hundred a year.” 

That statement for the moment ap- 
peared to confuse Charles Edward. It 
was perhaps only the natural inability 
of the American to do sums quickly in 
the English currency. 

‘* Well,’ he said, after a moment, ‘‘I 
haven't really finished. I think, if you 
cared to do so, they would arrange for 
seventy-five pounds a quarter, which 
would give me twenty-five, which is all 
I need or would take. I hesitated about 
it because the interest is so high.” 

‘* Arrange it at once, only for a hun- 
dred, if youcan. What will the inter- 
est matter when we get our money ?’’ 

‘“ No, I suppose it won’t really matter 

then,’’ said Chares Edward thought- 
fully. 

In this manner it was arranged, at 
least it is to be supposed so. For Mr. 
Arncastle gets his fifty pounds a quarter 
regularly. He has gone to Brighton to 
live, because it is better for his health, 
although not so good, as he sometimes 
playfully remarks, for the Bank of Lon- 
don and New York. For the French 
Spoliation Claims bill is still unaccount- 
ably delayed in Washington, although 
his heir writes him often from America, 
and it is always ‘‘to report progress.”’ 
The delay is annoying, of course, yet, 
as Mr. Arncastle sometimes remarks, 
he has really all the money now that he 
needs. 

He would like to see the Austins oft- 
ener than he does. They seem very 
busy whenever they are in England, 
and have never been able to stay more 
than four days in Brighton. Yet they 
never fail to go there whenever they 
cross the Atlantic. 

Finally, it is to be remarked that this 
is really Paul Cary’s story Neithe1 
Charles Edward or Lady Angela has been 
known to tell it. And yet it was one of 
the most amusing of their adventures. 


‘“Ten per cent is big 
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JE actor who appears to the world 
as the gay adventurer, the cool 
detective, or the man of the 

world with a past, is generally a quiet, 
common-place enough person in his 
private life. His story is simply one 
of hard work and daily work, and his 
success the well-earned reward that 
comes to the merchant, the professional 
man or the peaceful soldier of our day. 
But the story of Kyrle Bellew is a 
pleasant variation from the type. He 
is well-known as a finished comedian 
and as one of the best of our romantic 
actors of the first walking gentleman 
type; perhaps the most graceful, well- 
trained and accomplished of them all. 
But the world does not know that his 
personal career off the stage has been 
even more varied and more exciting 
than his professional adventures. 

Mr. Bellew’s father. a clergyman of 
the Church of Engiand, naturally des- 
tined his eldest son for the Church. 
Accordingly young Bellew studied for 
orders at Balliol College, Oxford, but 
when ke was nineteen he ran away to sea. 
He shipped before the mast, on the bark 
Evor, and fora year served as a com- 
mon sailor. When he got back from 
this first cruise, his family secured an 
appointment for him to the English 
navy. He was attached to the Conway 
and served on her for three years. 

It was at this time that he made his 
first appearance on the stage as one of 
the feminine characters in }‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan,’’ which was given for charity by 
the officers of the fleet then in Ports- 
mouth Harbor. So well did he play 
and look his part that a midshipman in 
the audience made some slurring per- 
sonal reference to the fact, whereupon 
the show was temporarily interrupted 
while Bellew descended into the audi- 
ence and thrashed the midshipman. The 
admiral of the fleet, who was present, 
complimented him on his behavior, and 
the play proceeded to a successful finale. 

After his three years on the Con- 
way he was offered an officer’s berth on 
a merchantman, which he accepted and 
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cruised with the ship for four years. 
Toward the end of the cruise his ship 
touched at Sidney, New South Wales. 
The whole country was then delirious 
over the new gold discoveries. Bellew, 
with his shipmate of his own age, left 
his ship and started for the gold fields. 

Mr. Bellew himself has written of 
their experience. ‘* He knew nothing,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ about mining nor did I. We 
didn’t get up to Queensland. We got 
up to what was then almost the border 
of civilization, in New South Wales. 
We got up there in the beginning of the 
rush, and our first venture at gold mining 
was very successful. When I had been 
up there about three months I had about 
$14,000. I stayed thirteen months after- 
ward and I had no money atall.”’ 

Finally Bellew worked his way down 
the coast, doing one thing and another, 
from sign painting to chopping wood, 
and then shipped for England. He was 
paid off in Iondon and with forty dol- 
lars in his pocket started out to make 
a fresh start in the world. In looking 
through the want columns of the papers 
he ran across an advertisement foralight 
comedian. He presented himself to 
the manager and was engaged and sent 
out with the company. In Dublin 
acritic who saw Bellew in one of 
Boucicault’s plays, wrote enthusiasti- 
cally about him to Boucicault him- 
self, who immediately telegraphed him 
to come to London. ‘There Bouci- 
cault gave the young actor a position 
ina company with Adelaide Neilson, at 
the Haymarket, at a salary of ten dol- 
lars a week. Within three years of that 
time Bellew became leading man of the 
Haymarket stock company. 

It was after this that, at Mr. Palmer’s 
invitation, he came to America. Very 
shortly after his arrival Mr. Bellew was 
engaged by Lester Wallack as leading 
man in his stock company, and acted 
with them for five years in any number 
of parts both in classical comedy and 
in the plays of the day. 

After those five years in New York 
Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew joined 
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forces and toured the entire world, acting 
together in a great number of plays and 
in astili greater number of places. They 
were the first actors who ever played 
Shakespeare in Japan—as great an in- 
novation as that of Commodore Perry, 
but a considerably less successful one 
commercially. In fact this trip was 
what Mr. Bellew called not a ‘‘star- 
ring’’ but a ‘‘ starving ’’ tour 

It was on this tour that Irs. Pot- 
ter and Mr. Bellew played | efore the 
Nizan of Hyderabad, one of the chief 
native princes of India. The  izan sent 
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This tour was ended at Cape Town 
by the complete destruction of all their 
scenery and paraphernalia through the 
burning of the Royal Theater there, 
whereupon Mr. Bellew departed again 
for Australia. This time his venture was 
more successful and resulted, aftera good 
many struggles and a deal of hard work, 
in a number of definite and valuable dis- 
coveries which he is still occupied in 
developing commercially in company 
with a number of other men. 

A year or two ago Mr. Bellew returned 
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to London to act with Sir Henry Irving, 
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Kyrle Bellew at his mining camp in Australia. 


a train of elephants nearly fifty miles to 
transport the troupe to his palace and 
treated them most royally. He asked 
them to give the work of the greatest 
English dramatist, and consequently 
they played Shakespeare before him 
for eight continuous hours one evening. 
They were astonished at the Nizan’s 
strict attention until they discovered 
that he had slept peacefully through all 
their comedy and tragedy. The po- 
tentate and his secretary made up the 
entire visible audience, but the ladies 
of the court listened behind the curtains 
that draped one side of the theater. 


but soon returned to Australia, whence 
he came again to this country for his tour 
last year in ‘‘ A Gentleman of France.’’ 

The mere recital of the characters 
any living actor has played has little 
interest. If he has profited from his ex- 
perience it shows in his finished work 
to-day. As a romantic actor in the 
broadest sense of the term, which in- 
cludes Romeo and Antony as wellas Guy 
de Marsac, Mr. Bellew stands at the 
head of his profession both in natural 
equipment and in knowledge of his 
craft. Whatever he does is well done 
and well worth seeing him do. 
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Tied in fifty-eight seconds. 
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THE FALL OF KING CHRIS 


By JOHN M. OSKISON 


HRIS FARRELL was to 
rope at Bluejacket on the 
Fourth! That was the 
news that ran about the 
ranches in the Cherokee 
country days before June 
had yielded its verdant 
freshness to the sultry 

It was sufficient to stir 





grip of July. 
the anticipations of the sport-loving 
cowboys and urged them to ‘‘ practice 


” 


ropin’ and throwin’ ’’ among their own 
herds and in the privacy of their own 
cow pastures. For others—many others 
—were to rope at Bluejacket; only 
they were the lesser stars, twinkling in 
the occasional glory of a chance throw, 
to set off the brilliancy of the one great 
planet of the ‘‘ ropin’”’ universe. 

There had been tales of Jim Hopkins, 
of his marvelous eighteen seconds’ rec- 
ord for the catching and tying of a steer 
at the Memphis Fair, and young Tom 
Cochran, ‘‘ The Indian,’’ had sent upa 
frenzied yell at Chelsea when he had 
‘tied in twenty-one.’’ However, it 
was whispered that Hopkins’ time was 
not official, and that it was a pleasantry 
of Cochran’s friends to credit him with 
such wonder-working. But Chris had 
earned his title as King of the Bullies 
and Magician of the Lasso by years of 
spectacular work. If there had ever 
been a trace of scoffing when Chris’ 
rope broke, as he wheeled his horse and 
brought the steer’s heels in the air at 
the end thereof, it had been quieted by 
the redoubtable puncher’s own declara- 
tion that, barring the accident, he would 
have made a record that the world would 
wonder at and discuss for years. If 
sometimes his rope had floated graceful- 
ly beyond the head of the plunging 
steer, to fall harmlessly into the grass, 
there was the cursed prairie hurricane 
to blame for it, and the devil himself 
could not be reviled if the rope, falling 
easily over one horn, was tossed off by 
a contrary brute. 


Chris was a good fellow, with the 
persuasive way of a comedian. His 
face was very broad, and his ample 
mouth, distended to a monstrous grin, 
shed a prodigal geniality over the just 
and the outlawed. 

He was the friend of the furtive whis- 
key peddler ; he was the companion of 
the hawk-eyed deputy marshal ; he pat- 
ronized the big cattlemen and bankers 
who sometimes drove out in buggies to 
a picnic to see the roping ; he loved ba- 
bies, calling them ‘‘ bory-eyed little sons 
of guns’’ with an eloquence that set 
them crowing in his face, and to the 
girls of that unromantic prairie country 
he was the Galahad and Launcelot, the 
Dick Turpin and Sam Bass of the West. 
And above all he was the ‘‘ king-pin 
twirler of the snaky manila !” 

Chris was no modest, retiring genius, 
not the man to drag a little girl from 
before an on-rushing engine, then mur- 
mur diffidently, ‘‘ I only done my duty.’’ 
Not Chris! He would say, with appro- 
priate dramatic pantomime, ‘‘ I seen the 
old engine a-comin’ hellety belt down 
the track jest as that pore little kid of a 
five-year-old child of Berry’s comes 
a-toddlin’ onto the ties. I jumps off 
my brone’ and makes a sprint for little 
Lizzie. I catches her so, throws her 
down the bank and rolls after her jest 
as the snout of that engine grazed my 
pants !’’ It was a recital to stir the 
blood—a man was a fool to ask if it was 
true. 

Who but Chris could have been in- 
spired, ina moment of elation, to throw 
his rope over the smoke-stack of a pass- 
ing express engine, then rebuke the en- 
gineer for not coming toa prompt stop ? 
‘*T sure done it,’’ he admitted, grinning 
grotesquely through a maze of band- 
ages, and there was nothing surprising 
in the action. It would have disap- 
pointed his friends if Chris had missed 
the inspiration. 

From Paw Paw to the Bluejacket pic- 
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nic, his rope coiled conspicuously, came 
Tom Thoburn, who towered above his 
horse giant-like, angular, and whined 
droll stories. From Thompson Creek 
rode J I C—Bert (which was not his 
name, but a combination of that and 
hiscattle brand), acool, smooth-cheeked 
young fellow, with a laugh that ex- 
ploded like a firecracker. From Light- 
ning Creek came Russell Scott, a mouse: 
colored puncher, his faded moustache 
and weazened face quite hidden under a 
spreading white hat. Upper Cabin 
Creek furnished Henry Jordan, fat, 
fairly shining with good nature, whose 
legs came up like stilts when he walked. 
Then there was ‘‘Ras’”’ Lefferts, 
‘* Blacky ’ Goring, and many others, a 
dozen of whom would rope. 

Also there was the New York news- 
paper man, not quite so green as he ap- 
peared. ‘‘ Who’s to rope ?’’ asked the 
stranger. He spoke to Tom Thoburn. 
Tom pointed, saying :— 

‘* See that stumpy little feller on the 
dun? ‘That's Chris Farrell. Watch 
him.”’ 

‘* Two hundred and eighteen contests 
he’s been in,’’ confided Russell Scott, 
‘‘and the times he’s lost you can count 
on the fingers of your two hands.”’ 
He spoke as speaks the man exhibiting 
the ‘‘ Somnolent Wonder,’’ ‘‘ sleeping 
straight through for three hundred days 
with no other nourishment than warm 
milk.” 

If Tom Thoburn was brief, J I C 
—Bert was laconic. To the newspa- 
per man’s query he answered, ‘‘ Far- 
rell,’’ nodding across towards the chub- 
by wizzard slouching over in one stir- 
rup. But the stranger heard, as his 
back was turned, that sudden ‘‘ He! 
He!" the cool fellow’s snort of amuse- 
ment. He shrugged his shoulders— 
was the joke to be on him ? 

The scribe approached the King from 
the left, the side where Chris’ foot did 
not touch the stirrup, and away from 
which his eyes were naturally turned. 
Crowding in gn his right came two 
girls, dodging easily among the restless 
horses. One was ‘‘ Tommie ”’ Rogers, 
Chris’ cousin, a girl who liked him 
and laughed at him. The punchers 
stared at the other, for hers was a new 
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face. As the newspaper man began to 
caress that unoccupied left stirrup insin- 
uatingly he heard Miss Rogers say :— 

‘Miss Barton, my cousin, Mr. Far- 
rell.’’ With the quick, cavalier sweep 
Chris’ big hat came off, his smile 
broadened prodigiously. ‘‘ Happy to 
make your acquaintance, Miss Barton.’’ 
He wheeled his horse quickly to face 
the new arrival. The newspaper man 
started in alarm, just escaping the 
horse’s hind feet. Chris saw the stran 
ger’s danger and cried out cordially :- 

‘* Excuse me, pardner; I didn’t know 
you was anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood.’’ Miss Tommie came up to offer 
the New Yorker her hand. He was in- 
troduced to the pretty Miss Barton and 
formally presented to the sovereign of 
the lasso. 

‘‘Where’d you find him, Tom?” 
Chris queried genially, heedless of the 
stranger’s embarrassment. 

‘‘Oh,’’ replied Miss Rogers, ‘‘ he’s 
taking a close-to look at the West, for 
a New York newspaper. He wants par- 
ticularly to see some good roping. 
That’s why he came up here for the 
Fourth instead of enjoying the fine show 
at the Vinita Fair Grounds.”’ 

‘All ready there, JIC?” shouted 
the judge of the contest, a whiskered 
man, carrying a supple buggy whip 
which he flourished regally. ‘The cool 
fellow loped to the starting line dan- 
gling his ready loop. 

An overgrown two-year-old was sep- 
arated from the little herd held close in 
a corner of the big pasture. Down be- 
tween two lines of expectant cowboys 
the steer was urged, a hundred feet be- 
yond the waiting roper, then catapulted 
into the open pasture as the starter’s 
flag dropped. J I C—Bert leaned for- 
ward suddenly, clapped his spurs hard 
to his big sorrel’s flanks, and the two 
were streaking over the prairie before 
the brute had time to decide which way 
he wanted to go. J I C—Bert wanted 
him to swing over to the west, for there 
was most room in that direction. The 


sorrel dug out viciously to turn the 
steer, revolved half round on his hind 
hoofs, and was racing away at his heels 
in a brief five seconds. 

Away across the grass, toward a dis- 
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tant ravine, the cool roper ran his vic- 
tim, the great loop swinging round in 
lazy sweeps until, two hundred yards 
from the start, he cast that big coil. 
Down it settled over the steer’s head, 
as inevitably, it seemed, as fate. Twenty 
yards farther they raced, J I C—Bert 
paying out slack enough to cast across 
the brute’s rump. Then 
he stopped, wheeled the 
sorrel sharply to the 
left and waited, strain- 
ing forward, for the 
impact of nine hundred 
pounds of active beef. 
The shock came, the 
steer’s head doubled 
down under his fore 
legs and his body 
thumped the earth. 
The cowboy spurred 
the horse to a steady 
strain, then, vaulting 
down, ran forward tug- 
ging at the heel rope 
fastened about his belt. 
There was the deliber- 
ate ease of perfect cool- 
ness in the way the big 
fellow hauled at the kicking legs, snap- 
ping a half-hitch over a hind hoof and 
drawing the two front legs back to form 
an awkward knot of squirming red legs 
and shiny hoofs. The last hitch com- 
pleted, J I C—Bert tore off his hat, sent 
it spinning skywards with the upward 
sweep of his arms, and liberated a yell 
that startled even the sorrel, still strain- 
ing obediently at the rope. 

The judge snapped his watch, and 
raced to the captured steer. He came 
down from his horse to inspect the work 
of the cowboy. Safely and well tied 
the steer was ; the judge rode back to 
announce to the assembled wagons, 
buggies, buckboards, surreys and horse- 
men that J I C—Bert had tied in fifty- 
eight seconds. 

‘* Looked to me like it was better than 
fifty-eight,’’ said Chris as he rode up to 
his cousin and her party. 

‘*T thought it was half an hour, at 
least,’ hazarded Miss Tommie, glance 
ing at the newspaper man. 

‘‘J I C—-Bert’s a good hand with the 
rope,” Chris volunteered. ‘‘A little 
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slow and deliberate—too slow to break 
any records, but middlin’ certain to 
catch and tie. But he’s young yet.” 
Miss Barton looked as if J | C—Bert 
ought to bow down to the King and cry 
aloud his name for an opinion so favor- 
able. She glanced across to where the 
cool young giant was talking to ‘‘ Ras’”’ 
Lefferts and Jordan. 
Shesaw hisrugged,sun- 
tanned face wrinkle in- 
to merriment and heard 
the laugh explode. Fat, 
good-natured Henry 
Jordan was afoot, his 
hand caressing the big 
sorrel’s mane. As he 
talked to J I C—Bert 
he assumed a_ protect- 
ing, half-adoring air, 
as of a ] nt with a 
small child—but he did 
only what most of them 
felt moved to do with 
the big boy. 

Just before Russell 
Scott’s steer was sent 
jumping through the 
cowboy lane and onto 
the open meadow, Chris motioned for 
J I C—Bert to join him and the girls. 
The proper introductions w achieved, 
and then Miss Barton confided to the 
newcomer :-— 

‘* Mr. Farrell said your roping was 
fine.” J 1 C—Bert looke interested. 
‘*He said you were very cool about it 
usually,’’ she continued; but still the 
big round blue eyes only looked an ab- 
sorbed politeness. ‘‘ But said? you 
were still young!” There was a chal- 
lenge in her tone. J I C—Bert’s face 
began to wrinkle, but he subdued the 
explosion to an impotent . 


he! he! 
that suggested the snapping of the two 
first grains of corn to pop in a popper- 
ful. 
‘*T ain’t remarkable old,’’ replied the 
boy gravely. He was looking over 
towards the steer, zig-zagging down the 
lane of gesticulating horsemen, and he 
seemed to be interested in the proces- 
sion. ‘‘There’s Scott trailin’ out 
watch him sift!” J I C—Bert wes not 
so cool and restrained when it was some 
one else handling the rope. Miss Bar- 
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ton watched the young gaunt giant, 
with his staring, childish blue eyes. In 
some ways he was more interesting than 
the back of the flying roper. She saw 
a shade of sympathetic disappointment 
come over the face as Scott threw his 
rope. It had been too big a loop, and 
one of the steer’s front legs had been 
caught with the head. Russell swung 
away to throw, the steer plunged for- 
ward, one knee ploughing the earth, 
then rose to stand stolidly. The cow- 
boy straightened the rope again with a 
jerk, and once more the steer came to 
his knees, nose outstretched. Three 
times Russell charged, until at last his 
gray pony lunged madly ahead, the 
rope snapped at the saddle horn, and 
the steer arose to trot away with thirty 
feet of rope trailing. 

‘* Hard luck !’’ muttered J I C—Bert 
under his breath. Miss Barton saw 
genuine disappointment on the boy’s 
face, and was glad to overhear that 
ejaculation. Chris’ verdict was differ- 
ent, more fully expressed :— 

‘*Tf Russell wz// go ahead usin’ twen- 
ty feet of rope for a loop, what can he 
expect? He's so afraid of not catchin’ 
that he jest throws a rope corral around 
‘em—and they jump clean through the 
bars.” 

Miss Barton was sorry for the little 
puncher whose rope had parted—she 
was disappointed to hear the King crit- 


icise. But shouldn’t he? For he was 
the King. She liked J I C—Bert’s 


view of the matter, however. Her dark 
eyes fixed tie puncher’s blue ones as 
she asked :— 

‘* There is a lot of luck in roping, 
isn't there ?’’ ; 

‘*Uh-huh, a right smart.’’ The bov 
leaned down to twist his bridle rein 
where it buckled to the bit. His eyes 
fell before the girl’s gaze. ‘‘I got to 
help pen that steer,’’ he said suddenly, 
straightening up and lifting the sleepy 
sorrel into a quick lope. He half turned, 
jerked an awkward salute toward the 
group, and was soon bending purpose- 
fully toward the steer that dragged the 
rope, as he raced closer and closer. A 
quick dig with the spurs, a long, down- 
ward swoop of his arm, and J I C 
—Bert had picked the loop from the 
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steer’s back where it had been drawn 
taut. A mighty jerk opened it, the 
steer stumbled through, and the boy 
fox-trotted back to hand Russell his 
rope. It was superbly done. Miss 
Barton saw the difficulty of the per- 
formance, though it had been done with 
such apparent ease. She saw that it 
was the short way out of a predicament 
—any way she considered it she was 
pleased. She wished the boy would 
come back to them; that droop of the 
big eyes was worth a girl’s watching. 
She could make him lower them, she 
felt, by praising his last feat. She re- 
alized that with a glow of wicked pleas- 
ure. 

But the boy stayed away from the 
group at the buggy while eight punch- 
ers took turns at roping. Tom Tho- 
burn offered his steer a loop even big- 
ger than Scott’s had been, and the brute 
vaulted through clean. His second 
throw was too quickly made—the steer 
had not straightened out when he tried, 
and his rope only brushed one elusive 
ear. ‘Thoburn came back to confide to 
the newspaper man, now wandering at 
large, his opinion of ‘‘ little cattle’’ 
that dodge. 

Henry Jordan’s rope broke with the 
first jar of the captured steer. He trot- 
ted back to his fellows holding six feet 
of remnant and grinning as though he 
had done a marvelous thing. ‘‘ Ras”’ 
Lefferts missed his first throw, but 
caught on the second, tying his steer in 
a fraction over two minutes. Dick Wil- 
son went out silently, threw twice, fail- 
ing at both attempts, rode back silently 
to plump into the little pool of cowboys 
with scarcely a ripple of comment. 

‘‘ Lefferts might ’a’ made a good 
hand in the milk lot.’’ Chris damned 
the nervous punchers effectively, but to 
Miss Barton’s untutored mind the wiz- 
ard’s remark did not seem appropriate, 
Her idea of dairy maids was of groups 
of inexpressibly dainty, Delft lassies in 
rustling cloth gowns and clean white 
aprons and caps. ‘‘ Ras’’ wasn’t like 
that. Yes, specialists certainly became 


over-captious. She wondered what Chris 
thought of that attractive, stout boy, 
Jordan, who was laughing still—and 
melancholy little Dick Wilson. 
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Miss Barton turned with vague appre- 
hension to watch Sammie Tompkins, 
whose horse fell, and Keys, who cata- 
pulted himself after his steer like a 
man suddenly gone insane. This time 
the horse fell at the first jerk, Keys 
went overboard, and the horse, rising, 
kicked the saddle free, while the steer 
snorted and plunged, and the ‘“‘ gal- 
lery ’’ howled in delighted appreciation 
of the spectacle. 

Instinctively the girl shrank from 
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disparagement of all those picturesque 
young men who seemed to haye tried to 
do their best. 

Donnely’s time was slow, for he took 
a second throw, then wrestled his steer 
almost to exhaustion before he tied. 
Bill Seymour went out, threw wildly 
twice, and came back declaring that he 


saw so many cattle that he couldn't 
make up his mind which of them to 
rope. He had drunk, not wisely but 


too deeply. 











The steer came down the line panicky and speedy. 


Chris’ comment on these two, but she 
heard it, spoken in the royal manner, 
‘* Tompkins ought to know better than 
to try to run that old plow team wheel 
horse over level ground—he wants a 
plowed field !’’ Chris seemed to con- 
sider Keys somewhat before he spoke, 
‘* Now you wouldn’t think that man 
could tie a sheep ; but he done fifty-one 
seconds one time when he went up with 
me and some of the boys at Springfield 
to rope at the fair.’ Miss Barton want- 
ed to rebuke the Premier Lasso for his 


ee r 


Tight as a fiddler’s b 
me, Miss Barton.’ Chris’ comments 
were growing bitter. His language 
needed to be carefully chosen when he 
spoke of Bill Seymour. Of ‘‘ Blacky”’ 
Goring, who had been reserved to the 


Excuse 


last but one in the belief that he would 
do well, but who only succeeded in get- 
ting a bruised leg from the horse falling 
on him, Chris spoke thus, ‘‘ It’s too 


dog-goned bad that ‘ Blacky’ gets after 
‘em in such a tearin’ hurry—he'd jerk 
the legs out from under any horse goin’ 
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like that!’’ The King spoke in a 
broadly impersonal way, including the 
girls, J I C—Bert and the newspaper 
man in his sweeping glance. Then he 
added, ‘‘‘ Blacky’s’ a fine-lookin’ fel- 
lo’ ona horse, don’t you think ?’’ The 
newspaper man was decidedly of that 
opinion concerning Goring’s appear- 
ance, and edged closer to the King to 
ask further about him. As Chris’ eyes 
swung round at the stranger’s question 
an inspiration came to him. 

The contest, except for J I C—Bert’s 
performance, had been’ execrable. 
Broken ropes, falling horses, and 
inexcusable misses had marred the 
show. But the finish—that could be 
made spectacular, historical! In Chris’ 
eyes the proud light of competence 
burned. Here was his opportunity to 
show the boys how to do the work— 
and here was the opportunity to spread 
that knowledge. For the newspaper 
man would see and record. His eyes 
lighted as he beckoned the newspaper 
man and J I C—Bert aside, excusing 
their absence from the girls. 

‘* Been writin’ some about the Terri- 
tory in that New York newspaper ?”’ 
began Chris circuitously. J I C —Bert 
looked on with interest. The stranger 
admitted that he had published a num- 
ber of articles. 

‘This kind of thing interestin’?’’ 
queried Chris. It had much action and 
color, the scribe thought. 

‘* Sure hits them New Yorkers where 
they live, don’t it!’’ hazarded JIC 
—Bert, and his laugh came out unre- 
strained, startling. 

‘* Now, look here.”” Chris leaned far 
over his saddle horn, speaking low and 
impressively. ‘‘ Why don’t you give 
me and J I C—Bert a write-up in that 
paper of yours? You see,’’ he went on, 
‘*J I C—Bert’s got a cinch on second 
money—Lefferts only tied in two ten, 
and ‘ Blacky’ was next with two thirty. 
An’ I reckon I can beat J I C—Bert’s 
fifty-eight.’’ (Oh! modesty, surpass- 
ing modesty.) The judge was calling 
out, ‘‘all ready, Farrell!’’ The King 
squeezed the newspaper man’s shoulder 
genially and rode out to the starting 
line arranging his rope. 

The stranger turned a look of inquiry 
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upon J I C—Bert, but that youth only 
flicked an eyelid puzzlingly, and rode 
back to receive the battery of glances 
from Miss Barton’s pretty black eyes. 
He could stand the fire better now, and 
once his own great, full-orbed glance, 
with more than a suggestion of the 
wondering babe in his face, had sent 
the girl’s dark lashes down and a spot 
of color into her cheeks. Miss Barton 
had underestimated the power of those 
big biue eyes. 

The cowboys had trouble in straight- 
ening Chris’ steer into the course. 
Once it broke through the line of horse- 
men and was circled in again. Chris 
cried out to ‘‘ sift the son of a gun this 
way.’’ Then the steer came down past 
the line, panicky and speedy. The flag 
fell, Chris’ dun jumped forward under 
the spur, and the flagman hastily re- 
treated to clear the way for the roper’s 
unexpected short cut. 

For the King must not lose time if 
he would beat that fifty-eight seconds 
record and win first place in the New 
York newspaper. J IC—Bert saw 
Chris’ straight-away dash for the steer, 
saw the loop begin to whirl rapidly, 
and ventured the comment, under his 
breath, ‘‘ Chris has sure gone plum hog 
wild this time!’’ Miss Barton leaned 
over to ask what the boy had said. 

‘* Farrell rides all right, don’t he !’’ 
JI C—Bert explained gravely, with 
just a suggestion of a look at the news- 
paper man, who had heard his first 
comment. Yes, the boy was older than 
he seemed. 

It was a daring thing that Chris at- 
tempted as he crowded close at the 
steer’s left. He flicked the rope across 
the brute’s shoulder, aiming to catch 
the front feet. But the King was falli- 
ble—the loop tightened for a second on 
one leg, then came off, and Chris was 
dragging a knot. The King was beaten. 
‘* The grass was too long for that,’’ 
murmured J I C—Bert as the rope was 
coiled again, Chris’ dun still racing close 
at the steer’s tail. ‘‘ Chance for third 
money yet,’’ added the blue-eyed boy. 

Steer and man had raced fast and far 
while the rope was coiling. Once they 


had turned to avoid a wire fence; now, 
as the loop began to gyrate, the steer 
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pressed in toward the row of teams 
which were drawn up at the edge of the 
arena. Chris spurred harder, but he 
could not turn him out. Closer and 
closer in they pressed, until it seemed 
as if the poles of the vehicles would 
graze the fleeing brute’s ribs. But his 
chance was not come to dodge in yet, 
and the steer raced madly. Chris rode 
up until he could have leaned forward 
and touched the alarmed tail of the two- 
year old. 

Then the King’s loop flew forward 
at the instant that the steer swerved 
sharply to the left, coming up.to the 
wire fence between Thoburn’s buck- 
board and the big wagon that held the 
Roy Green family. The Roy Green off 
horse, an old-timer on the Roy Green 
farm, that stood with head down and 
lower lip working reflectively, snorted 
and started back in alarm as a swiftly 
thrown lasso encircled his head. Roy 
Green had a ready tongue. He called 
out to the astonished Chris :— 

‘* You can catch that old hawss, Chris, 
without ropin’ him !’’ 

Henry Jordan saw the déncuement, 
shrieked once in spasmodic glee, then 
rolled in the grass. ‘Tom Thoburn be- 
gan a kind of whining cackle that grew 
louder and louder, sounding shrill at 
last above the roar of laughter breaking 
from the cowboys and spectators. 

J I C—Bert looked with remarkable 
self control at Miss Barton. But the 
black eyes could not resist the humor- 
ous wrinkle gathering on the boy’s 
face. Miss Barton seized the laughing 
Tommie’s shoulder, hid her face there- 
on and laughed. Then J I C—Bert 
laughed, great explosive ‘‘ He! Hes!” 
that rose and felf in infectious crescendo 
and diminuendo. 

To think that the King had done it! 
It was too good to be true. Language 
failed the cowboys—whoops of pure de- 
light rent the air. Henry Jordan stained 
every inch of his outer ‘man rolling in 
the grass; Thoburn had three spélls of 
cackling, whiningly; and it was J I C— 
Bert who first rode forward, with a 
grave face, released the Roy Green off 
horse, and went up to hang the rope 
over Chris’ saddle horn. 

The King was silent, his ‘hat pulled 
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low over his eyes. He took the rope 
from J I C—Bert, grinning just a little 
glimmer of a grin close down to the 


boy’s eyes. J I C—Bert could ap- 
proach him now—a cat could look at a 
King, and this big boy could do more 
in his irresistible, sympathetic way. At 


last Chris rode in to join the punchers, 
a laughing, vociferous group, and the 
great tension passed. 

The newspaper man had re 
the buggy with Miss Barton and Chris’ 
cousin. ‘Mr. Farrel 1 Mr.— 
Mr. J I C—Bert are going down to Vin- 
ita with us this evening,’’ said Miss 
Barton politely. ‘‘ I hope we shall see 
you down there.’’ The newspaper man 
delivered his thanks and went to eat sup- 
per at the ‘‘ Imperial ’’ hotel \s he ate 
he mused over Miss Barton’s last words. 
Did she really want to see him? Then 
he laughed aloud at his little vanity as 
he recalled the way she had hesitated 
over the big blue-eyed boy’s name. 

As the waveringly lurid glow of the 
sunset faded in the West, and, with the 
freshening night breeze, thecrickets took 
up their grating song, the newspaper 
man, waiting at the little station plat- 
form for the train down to Vinita, saw 
the fallen King, Chris, and the blue- 
eyed boy come fox-trotting down Blue- 
jacket’s single street close behind a 
buggy in which sat Chris’ cousin, ‘Tom- 
mie, and pretty, black-eyed Miss Barton. 
J 1 C—Bert saw the stranger and loped 
over. Placinga big hand on the news- 
paper man’s shoulder as he looked down 
from his tall sorrel, speaking quite 
gravely despite the light blue 
eyes, he said :— : 

‘* Why don’t you give Chris and me 
a write-up in that New York newspaper 


of yours!’’ His left eyelid dropped. 


mained in 


his 


‘* And say,’’ he added after a pause, 
‘* youmight send a copy up to 5— Fifth 
Avenue, to the ‘ Old Man.’ I ain’t seen 


him since I was ten, and he might like 
to know I won that contest.’ 

J I C—Bert leaned over to grip the 
newspaper man’s hand ina mighty grip, 
then turned his horse, waving a salute. 
He called back: ‘‘ Don’t forget that 
write-up—of me and Chris As the 
big boy spurred after the buggy things 
seemed clearer to the scribe. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


BROKEN OFF 


home in a state of suppressed ex- 
citement which was none the less 
manifest to Nan’s first glance. 

‘*Who do you think arrived in Lon- 
don this morning? Ralph Devenish!’’ 
he said, speaking the name in haste as 
her color went. 

‘* Indeed !’’ she said, and bit her lip 
to hide the hope that she had cherished 
for one instant. 

‘* Poor fellow !’’ continued Mr. Mer- 
ridew, with his facile sympathy for the 
luckless, ‘‘ he is terribly upset. The 
last English news he had on sailing was 
not later than last October ; of course 
they touched nowhere, so he had no 
idea there was war with Russia until 
this very morning. It is his battalion 
of the Grenadiers that went to the Black 
Sea with the rest of the Guards two 
months ago, and here he has been cool- 
ing his heels in perfect innocence at sea! 
Of course he reported himself without a 
minute’s delay to the authorities, and 
now awaits their pleasure in a perfect 
fever of disappointment and professional 
ardor. A gallant soldier, Nan, what- 
ever else he may be!’’ | 

‘‘T should hope so,’’ the girl said 
simply and without scorn. Her mind 
had not crossed the seas with Ralph. 
‘* Did he really go to the diggings ?’’ she 
asked in a constrained voice. 

‘* Yes, and did very well there; what 
is more, my dear, he saw something of 
Denis Dent.’’ 

The girl was galvanized. 


Or. afternoon Mr. Merridew came 


‘“‘Was he 


well ?’’ she whispered in a breath. 
‘* Perfectly, when Ralph left, which 
was only in January.’’ 
Nan drew a deep breath, and for the 
* Copyright, 1903, by E. W. Hornung. 


moment her soul sang praises, but fora 
moment only. If he was well why had 
he never written ? 

‘* He was not only well,’’ continued 
Mr. Merridew with outward reluctance, 
not altogether an affectation, ‘‘ but he 
was doing uncommonly well—far better 
than poor Ralph.’’ 

Doing uncommonly well ! 
he could not write ! 

‘* And where is Ralph ?”’ asked Nan 
in a hard voice and with that old, hard 
light in her hazel eyes. 

Mr. Merridew still cowered with a 
guilty confusion. 

‘* Nan, would you see him if he came 
to see you ?’’ 

‘Of course I would. Why not? I 
should like to see Ralph particularly.’ 

‘* My dear, he didn’t know ; he was 
greatly afraid it would be just the other 
way ; but since you say that I must tell 
you he is within a hundred yards of 
where you stand, waiting in the road to 
know whether you would see him or 
not.”’ 

Nan was annoyed at this; it was 
giving romantic color to a meeting 
which should have been perfectly nat- 
ural and dispassionate on both sides, 
and on hers it was too dispassionate and 
not natural enough in consequence. 
Yet she wore a flush which might have 
flattered a less vain man than Ralph 
Devenish ; and as for him, he looked 
nicer than she had ever known him in 
the shabby suit which was the best that 
remained of his Australian outfit, and 
the deep bronze upon his sallow face, 
and with inches added to his splendid 
whiskers. There was also in him a 
strange absence of arriére pensée, psy- 


” 


And yet 
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chologically more interesting than she 
dreamt; it was he who told her of 
Denis, unasked, in perhaps his second 
breath. ; 

‘‘Oh, I did decently,’’ said Ralph, 
‘Cand might*have done really well had 
I stuck to it. But that cousin of mine, 
that’s the man! He had some luck, 
though not more than he deserved ; but 
when I came away he was the talk of 
his gully, tosay the least. If he has re- 
alized half the prophecies I heard be- 
fore I left he must be a wealthy man by 
this time.’’ 

‘Then you didn’t see much of him 
yourself ?’’ 

‘“No, not much.”’ 

He might have added ‘‘ naturally,” 
but the word was implicit in his tone, 
which itself was as natural as could be. 
Nan noted and admired it. 

‘*T suppose it is all in 
she speculated. ‘‘ I know 
nuggets.” 

‘© Oh, isn’t it?’’ he said quickly. 
‘*’Then you have heard ?”’ 

Nan bit her lip. 

‘‘No, I have not heard, and you 
know I haven’t!’’ she exclaimed with 
more tartness than discretion. 

** My dear Nan, how could I know ?” 
he asked, and with the utmost readi- 
ness, though her father had informed 
him of the fact in confidence. 

‘‘T thought you must know,’’ she 
said with a sigh that touched him 
and yet rankled. ‘‘ I beg your pardon, 
Ralph. As for the nuggets, he promised 
to send me the first one he found, for 
luck; and he never broke a promise in 
his life.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps it was too big to send,”’ 
said Ralph, with his new and kindly 
laugh. ‘‘ Or perhaps,’’ he added, stop- 
ping in his walk, ‘‘ perhaps this is it !”’ 

A parlor-maid was approaching with 
asmall salver. Nan raised her down- 
cast eyes, and in an instant stood rooted 
to the spot. There was no letter on the 
salver. But there was a very small 
brown paper parcel, which Nan seized 
and held in the half-light to her dan- 
cing eyes. And then for one uncon- 
scious instant she pressed it with both 
hands to her bosom. 

‘© Oh, Ralph !’’ she cried in a voice 


gold-dust,” 
it 1s not in 
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like the song of a lark. ‘‘ Did you ever 
hear of such a coincidence in your life ? 
It isn’t one—it’s a miracle! Look: his 
writing, the Melbourne postmark : the 
nugget he promised me, come as we were 
speaking about it from the other end 
of the world !”’ 

Ralph set his teeth grimly; he had 
brought these confidences on himself, 
and Heaven alone knew much 
more. 

Nan was too excited to notice Ralph’s 
excitement, and yet it was greater even 
than hers. In her heart there was no 
longer the least suspense. ‘This was 
the nugget. She was alive once more; 
and the world she had maligned in her 
heart, it was a dear world after all. 
Neither was Ralph its least dear deni- 


how 


zen. Here was his penknife, out in a 
moment, one blade open; she never 
noted how it trembled as it cut the 
string. She was even unaware that 
Ralph stood looking over her shoulder, 


for it was by the merest instinct that 
she had turned away. 


Nor was there much for Ralph to see; 


what he first perceived was the differ- 
ence in Nan. She was standing as in 
stone or wax, as breathless, as motion- 
less, as unbending, as unalive to the 


g, 
eye. Over her shoulder, as in a waxen 
palm, he saw the glint and glimmer of 
a ring with threesmall stones of differ- 
ent hues. Then something fell, and he 
stooped to pick it up; in an instant her 
heel was on it, crushing it into the soft 
but not before he had looked 
upon a plaited guard of finest hair. The 
hue was her own dark-gold; it seemed 
to Devenish that the very curl of her 
ringlets was preserved the plaited 
wisp which he saw for an instant in the 
He had the tact to pretend he 
had not seen it, to turn away and search 
further afield. But in his heart he was 
raging and railing against the author 
of this unforeseen infamy What a 
devilish dodge! What a cruel and what 
a dastardly deception! Had he known 
of it he never could have posted the 
thing; and yet, now that he did know, 
was he to tell her, and if so what was 
he to tell ? 
The parcel might have been made up 
by Denis, for all Ralph actually knew. 


grass, 


grass. 
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Denis might be false for all he knew, 
the traditional sailor with the wife in 
every port. Ralph's heart lightened at 
the thought; after all, how could he 
know? Itwas the triumph of a dia- 
bolical genius that he could know noth- 
ing absolutely, that he could lay this 
unction to his soul at every step, if he 
lacked the pluck to look his villainy in 
the face. And for the moment his em- 
barrassment made Ralph Devenish as 
mean a villain as crawled the earth. 

Nan was speaking. She might have 
been yards away instead of inches. He 
heard her faintly as he groped. 

‘‘What are you doing? I found 
what I dropped. Thanks for troubling. 
I am going in, I think. ‘There—there 
was no letter after all!’’ So sheex- 
plained the heart-break in her voice; 
nothing else would have betrayed her. 

She found herself in her room. The 
candles were lighted. Yes, that was 
her face; andshecould look in it calmly, 
more calmly than many a time in her 
suspense. Her shame was not deeper 
than it had been ever since the day of 
her deplorable escape from kindly death. 
To know the worst is often less terrible 
than to fear it. That isone of Nature’s 
mercies. 

An hour later she was shining with 
a hard radiance at the little dinner 
table. Fine wines were brought up in 
the wanderer’s honor; for once Nan let 
them fill her glass. Her mood was not 
unlike that of Ralph. He was equally 
determined to talk and not to think. 
They rattled on together like the oldest 
and the warmest friends. 

Mr. Merridew was too puzzled to en- 
joy the other sensations which knocked 
for admittance to his mind, Devenish 
had told him nothing ot the garden in- 
cident, partly from instinctive discre- 
tion, partly from a reluctance to enlarge 
the circle of his dupes before he need; 
but no sooner was he gone than Nan 
pushed her father into his sanctum and 
shut the door behind them both. 

‘* Here is a ring,’’ she said. ‘‘ I want 
vou to keep it for me in your safe—at 
least, for Mr. Dent.” 

It was not the ring that had traveled 
back to her from Ballarat. It was his 
father’s ring that Denis had lent her. 
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Mr. Merridew took it between finger 
and thumb. 

‘“Mr. Dent!” he echoed. 
in the world has happened ?’’ 

‘* Nothing terrible; only our engage- 
ment is broken off.’’ 

‘* You have heard from him then ?’’ 

‘Yes, this evening.’’ 

‘* And this is how he breaks his in- 
sulting silence !’’ 

Already the father was trembling with 
rage and indignation ; but the girl was 
curiously serene. 

‘* He doesn’t even break it,’’ she said. 
‘* Hesimply does what we arranged that 
either of us should do if weeverchanged. 
And he is quite right.’’ 

‘*Right!’’ cried Mr. Merridew. 
‘* Quite right? Is the girl gone mad? 
The heartless blackguard, the insolent 
cad! But you are well rid of him, you 
are well rid !”’ 

Nan recoiled, stricken but roused. 
‘*You hurt me once by reminding me 
of things,’’ she said quickly in a low 
and passionate voice ; ‘‘ don’t hurt me 
more by forcing me to remind you of 
them. We made our arrangement in 
the after-saloon on board the J/emmnon 
when we said good-by. It has nothing 
to do with anybody else, and nobody 
else can say a word against him if I do 
not.’’ 

‘* And don’t you ?”’ he cried. 
do you mean to say you don’t?” 
Nan marched proudly to the door. 

‘“Not a syllable,” she said. ‘‘He 
has done the honest thing. He could 
not pretend if he would, and I honor 
him for it, as I always have.”’ 

The door shut quickly. The father 
flew to iton an impulse. But for once 
his better sense prevailed. 


‘What 


“And 


CHAPTER XXIV 
DEATH’S DOOR 

Chip, chip, chip rang the driving- 
pick along the top of the drive as it 
pricked its way from left to right, leav- 
ing a chain of holes in the rude right 
angle under the arch, and chip, chip, 
chip back the other way, between the 
holes, till they united in one curved 
crevice, wherein the fingers could be 
passed from wall to wall and the contin- 
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ued stability of the roof felt with the 
knuckles. Then a spell of harder and 
less cautious hitting, an interval of 
falling chunk and showering gravel, a 
period of irritation to throat and eyes. 
Presently a downward stroke, with more 
power behind it than the lower one got, 
and in the endan advance from top to bot- 
tom of as many inches as the introduc- 
tory crevice had been deep. So slaved 
Denis in his drive; so was he slaving 
when Jewson just heard him from above 
on the 7th of February, 1854. 

It meant lying prone in the earth by 
the hour together, an elbow pillowed in 
the morning’s debris, a body aching in 
every inch. But italso meant a contin- 
uous excitement and an abiding satis- 
faction which, to Denis, were worth all 
these evils at once and at their worst. 
The drift was as rich as ever, and now 
it needed neither pan nor cradle to tell 
him so. 

He had prolonged the roof a few 
more inches; the new chain of holes had 
resolved itself into another semi-circular 
crevice, and to the knuckles the fresh 
roof was as firm as the old. ° Denis was 
dealing the random blows which were 
always a relief to him after this nig- 
gling work, when suddenly nothing fell 
and the pick handle dragged at his hand. 
The point of the pick had stuck; he 
gave it a gentle, unavailing tug, but it 
was high up under the arch, and he had 
to alter his position before he could 
pull with any power. By this time he 
was trembling like a leaf; and still the 
pick stuck fast. 

Denis could hardly breathe. 

It must be a nugget—it must—it 
must—and if a nugget then the largest 
found at Ballarat for a twelvemonth. 

With fingers and knife he scraped 
down to it, then felt it with his fingers, 
then scraped it with his knife; and the 
point of the knife, held close to the 
candle, showed a filament of virgin gold 
upon the steel. 

Denis closed his eyes and breathed 
thanksgiving; then to the handle of the 
pick once more, to prise the great mass 
loose in its gravelly bed. A shower 
from the roof at once deterred him. 
There was no guessing the size of a 
nugget like this. Its incontinent re- 
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moval might cause such a subsidence 
as should bury him alive in the moment 
of his triumph; cautious even then, 
Denis blew out the light, screwed him- 
self round on his own acrobatic princi- 
ple, and began a trip to the top for 
props. 


He wondered what time it was, won- 
dered whether Doherty would be back, 
wondered whether he would trust 
Jewson to raise him in the bucket. 


He was looking pathetically far 
ahead; but there was the mouth of 


the drive glimmering within a few feet 
of him, and as yet he had not noticed 
any novelty in the intervening ground. 

Now he noticed it: there was a lump 
of something, and the lump was mov- 


ing. Then it lay still, but strangely 
extended. And two glittering little 
eyes were gazing into his at not more 


than eighteen inches range 

Denis knew them on the instant for 
the eyes of an enormous snake. The 
tapering tail ran back into the light at 
the tunnel’s mouth, as a river reappears 
beyond its woods; it was beautifully 
marked to its gracefully writhing tip; 
its glossy scales, where the daylight 
caught them, were asa suit of silver 
mail. All this Denis noted without 
taking his eyes from the small, malig- 
nant pair in the zone of darkness be- 
tween him and the light And he 
thought of everything; that he was 
stripped to the waist, and utterly un- 
armed; that he had left his very knife 
behind him, and why he had taken it 
out, and what else he was leaving for 
men to find beyond his bod) ’ 

Whether minutes or only moments 
flew in such thoughts Denis never 
knew, but at last the other eyes rose 
suddenly, as the serpent arched its neck 
to spring. Instinctively Denis followed 
suit, was felled to his face by the roof 
of the tunnel, and lay stunned as mer- 
cifully as beast for slaughter 

More. Much more; for the 
recoiled, first in fright, finally in dis- 
gust. The snake must kill its own. 
Denis owed his respite to that law of 
reptile nature—he seemed dead enough 
already. 

But he was sufficiently alive long be- 
fore he dared display a sign of life. 


snake 


sign 
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Luckily he remembered everything ina 
flash, and so lay waiting for the last. 
One thing seemed certain, he had not 
been bitten yet. There was no sense 
of pain or swelling. No heavy coil op- 
pressed the flesh, no jets of baleful 
breath played upon his skin, and in his 
near neighborhood nothing stirred. But 
far away he fancied he could hear the 
slightest of sibilant sounds, and by de- 
grees he opened his eyes. In his posi- 
tion he could not see many inches in 
front of them, but they were inches of 
bare ground. He raised his head im- 
perceptibly ; the snake was circling 
round the patch of daylight at the bot- 
tom of the shaft, gliding half its length 
up its slippery sides, darting its forked 
tongue out and in and slowly moving 
its head as if looking for some hole. 

Denis considered without moving a 
muscle. If he were armed he would 
creep on his belly like the snake itself 
and trust to his dexterity to strike the 
first blow. But he was not armed. He 
had no weapon; the one good weapon 
in the drive was fast in the nugget—ah ! 
The nugget! He had forgotten it; the 
remembrance was like a glass of spirit. 
There behind him, within reach almost 
of his feet, was the only weapon worth 
thinking about—worth an effort—worth 
a risk. 

Very slowly, very laboriously, Denis 
crawled backward until his foot did 
touch the wooden haft of the driving- 
pick. The snake was still circling at 
the bottom of the shaft. Turning sud- 
denly, seizing the haft with one hand 
and the unburied end of the pick with 
the other, Denis twisted it as a gimlet 
and had it out at one wrench. Simple 
though the expedient, it had only oc- 
curred to him as he crawled backward 
for his life. 

Now he was crawling forward again, 
feeling his way with the pick, his open 
knife between his teeth, and he crawled 
less carefully, savoring the fight. The 
pick rang against a stone. The snake 
was aroused. Its body writhed in angry 
knots and circles, still in the square of 
daylight, but now with tongue darting 
and eyes piercing into the mouth of the 
tunnel at each contortion. Denis felt 
its body was about to follow, made the 
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rush himself on hands and knees, fright- 
ened the enemy by so doing, and next 
instant had its neck nailed to the 
ground at one lucky blow; but as he 
scrambled out its folds flew round his 
leg, crushing it horribly, and irresisti- 
bly drawing it toward its head. The 
blood ran down Denis’ chin as he 
plucked the open knife from his teeth. 
Then the strong blade sawed through 
the slimy body a foot below the head ; 
but for long one end wrung the slayer’s 
leg, while the forked tongue played in 
and out at the other. 

Denis at last leant lame but unen- 
cumbered against the side of the shaft. 
The sun was in the zenith; it lit the 
slabs on two sides half way down. 
Denis knew the sunlight was there; he 
could not lift his head to look on it 
again. Hewassick, dizzy and in pain; 
with more space or a less loathsome lit- 
ter he would have stretched himself out 
where he was. As it was he hugged 
the slabs in a standing swoon until a 
voice came down to him from the mouth 
of the shaft. 

‘‘Mister! Mister! Dent! Denis!”’ 

He reeled and raised a ghastly face. 

‘* What’s the matter down there ?”’ 

‘* Nothing ; only I was nearly killed 
by a snake, but I killed it, thank 
God !”’ 

‘* A carpet snake !’’ 

‘* Nearly eight feet long.”’ 

‘* Why, there’s one up here about the 
same size—must be its mate. I’ve killed 
this one.’ 

But the raised voice quavered; the lad 
was whimpering, shivering against the 
sky. Denis became himself. 

‘* Let down the bucket, Jimmy.” 

“Oh! Oh! I haven’t the strength 
to draw you up, I know !”’ 

‘* What's happened—what else ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s Jewson,’’ the boy’s voice came 
whimpering down. 

‘‘ What's happened to him ?” 

‘The other snake round on him— 
and he’s dead !”’ 
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CHAPTER XXV 
BEAT OF DRUM 


The imbroglio with Russia had at 
this time scarcely earned the name of 
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war. Half-hearted hostilities there 
had been for months; but a halting di- 
plomacy had not altogether abandoned 
its ineffectual functions; and even at the 
latter end of April a hope was breathed 
from the highest quarter that peace 
might still be restored between the con- 
tending countries. Little as yet was 
heard of the Crimea, much less of its in- 
vasion by the allies. But the Brigade 
of Guards was actually on its way from 
Malta to Scutari. 

The uncertainty in the official mind 
was exemplified in the case of Captain 
Devenish, who, though unfeignedly 
eager to join his fortunate battalion on 
the Bosphorus, was provisionally at- 
tached to one of those remaining at 
Wellington Barracks. It is true that 
he was ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness to embark at the shortest possible 
notice, but in the constant society of 
disgusted officers, who consoled them- 
selves with the conviction that there 
would be no serious fighting after all, 
Ralph soon absorbed their views, and 
began to look upon himself as a perma- 
nent ornament to the streets of London 
and the lanes of Hertfordshire. 

Not a week, in the beginning, with- 
out a visit there; but ere long, 
scarcely aday. Inthe very beginning 
he was never without some offering for 
Nan. She soon put a stop to that. The 
bustle and clatter and high spirits 
which he still brought with him, these 
were enough for the girl, who little 
dreamt of what nervous tension they 
were the outward and reactionary sign. 
Yet that was the explanation of the 
boisterous animation which so improved 
Devenish in her eyes, and it dated from 
the time when his visits became more 
frequent and irregular. 

One lovely morning in early May, 
after a whole long Sunday spent with 
Nan, the visitor had been first abroad 
before breakfast, and by merest chance 
had met the postman at the gate. With- 
out an evil thought, Ralph had taken 
the letters from him, only to behold 
one from Denis to Nan on top of the 
pile. He stood where he was until the 
postman’s steps rang away into silence 
along the hard highway. It was Denis’ 
writing, without a doubt; the super- 
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scription on the fraudulent parcel was 
written indelibly in Ralph's brain; this 
letter was directed in the same hand; it 
bore the new Ballarat postmark, and until 
the sight of it Ralph had almost forgot- 
ten there was such a place, or such a 
person as Denis Dent. He had been 
absorbed in town and in the country. 
The cloud of war had obscured the past; 


the sun of love had blinded him to its 
consequences. He was not a man of 
much imagination. Dent Jewson 


were at the opposite end of the world, 
a hundred days’ sail at a flattering 
average; what was tne use of bothering 
about Jewson or Dent? Yet on Jewson 
he had been relying more th 


1 he knew 
until this moment. Here sa letter 


from Denis to Nan. It should never 
have been allowed to reach the post. 
Jewson was not to be trusted after all. 
A window opened behind his back, and 


Nan’s voice hailed him from 
‘* Anything for me, Ralph 
He wheeled about, but 

the house slowly, shuffling the 

his way. 

‘I'm afraid not ; but there’s one for 
me.’’ 

And he pocketed her letter 
eyes. 

‘A bothersome one ?’’ she asked, 
looking down from her window upon 
his bent head and rounded shoulders. 

‘I’m afraid so, Nan,” 
without looking up. 


roon). 


proached 


pack on 


inder her 


sw ered 


‘ But you didn’t open it you ?” 
‘*No; that’s why !’’ he cried grimly; 
and pleased with his own readiness, he 
could look up now and meet her eyes. 
‘“They shan’t badger me hett,’’ 


said Ralph, ‘‘It will keep 
back to town.’’ 

But it kept as insecurely as skeleton 
in open cupboard ; not a moment 
the letter off his mind. 

He must get back to town fit 
so he told them. at the breakfa 
but Nan, seeing his troubl 
him into the garden for a | 


ntil I get 


was 


st thing, 
st table ; 
inveigled 
st turn (it 


might always be the last, indeed), and 
in the narrow avenue, now nearly cov- 
ered in for the summer, abruptly asked 
him if he had opened his letter yet. 
‘*Not yet,’’ he answered hoarsely. 


‘*Tt will keep till I get back 
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‘‘ But it is bothering you.”’ 

‘‘T know.”’ 

‘If I were you, I should prefer to 
know the worst ; and if I trusted any 
one, aS you say you trust me—”’ 

‘* Trust you! Nan, I—’’ 

He had halted abruptly ; but it was 
her face that stopped his tongue. 

‘‘Hush!’’ she commanded. ‘‘I have 
heard enough of all that—enough to 
last me all my life; but if you trust me 
as a friend, as you’ve said you do, and 
promised you will, you might take me 
into your trouble, open your letter, and 
let us face whatever it contains to- 
gether.’’ 

His tongue clove in his bead; witha 
ghastly laugh he managed to refuse at 
last. Her curiosity was now on fire. 
And to gratify the sudden passion she 
stooped to a level of which she was very 
soon and very bitterly ashamed. 

‘‘If you ever want me to feel differ- 
ently towards you—ever, ever, when we 
are both middle-aged people—you must 
begin by trusting me now !’’ 

So spoke Nan, as unworthily as she 
was prompted, on the spur of a moment 
which marked an epoch in her life; but 
even the immediate effect was sufficient- 
ly sensational, for with a cry that was 
almost a sob the conscience-stricken 
wretch broke away from her and fled 
through the checkered sunlight of the 
narrow avenue like the madman her 
words had made him. 

Nan was puzzled and displeased, first 
with him, afterwards, and more serious- 
ly, with herself. She remembered and 
deplored what she had said. If she had 
given him ground for hope! That 
would be terrible, unpgrdonable, an 
offense against Godand man. And yet 
the evidence of his passion displeased 
her least, and least of all the indirect 
evidence contained in a few lines of ex- 
planation which a special messenger 
brought her during the day ; for while 
they accounted for his conduct of the 
morning, they displayed an intention 
so in accordance with her wishes as to 
relieve her mind of many misgivings. 

‘*]T made sure that it was my orders 
to sail,’’ wrote Ralph with a wise brev- 
ity. ‘*‘ Il was wrong, but I made sure I 
was right, and yet I could not trust 
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myself to know it for certain without 
telling you, or to tell you and then say 
good-by as you would have me say it! 
Forgive me, if you can; it was a sud- 
den madness, and, as it turns out, there 
was little or no justification for it. 
Still, as a matter of fact, they do talk 
of sending me out with a draft next 
month. That will be soon enough. 
Yet, in one way, you know it could not 
come too soon for me. Oh, Nan, I am 
torn two ways !”’ 

And yet this glib liar had not then 
summoned up the moral courage to open 
her letter. But late at night, in the 
privacy of his own quarters, the abso- 
lute necessity presented itself with fresh 
force. With a sudden oath the envelope 
was ripped open; but even then the let- 
ter itself was glanced at rather than 
read. 

Endearment and prostestation this 
reader could indeed affort to skip; what 
he could not help seeing in this kind at 
once hardened and inflamed his heart. 
He called her his. His, forsooth, his! 
Ralph ran a blazing eye over all that, 
tried another page, read a little—caught 
his breath—read backwards and then 
forwards in a skin of ice. Jewson was 
dead. That was bad enough; it was a 
trifle to what followed; for much had 
since come out, and more was suspected 
of the dead man. He had drugged some 
beer and stolen a nugget which Nan 
should havereceived a month ago. That 
much was proved. The nugget had 
been found; there could be little doubt 
that he had stolen the letter which was 
to have accompaniedit. And here Denis 
reproached himself with having written 
so seldom, not once a month as yet; but 
in the first few weeks of abject failure 
he had never had the heart to write, 
but once, and for reasons given he 
could not be sure that even that letter 
had not fallen into the same dead 
hands. 

Devenish held his breath. Was he 
suspected also? Yes, he could see that 
he was, he could read it between the 
lines; and his heart reviled the writer 
for suppressing his suspicions. ‘There 





was no generosity in Ralph, and he 
wanted none from Denis. 
‘You will be seeing something of 























wre 


Denis 


Ralph Devenish,’’ the innocent could 
write. ‘‘ You might ask him whether 
Jewson, of his knowledge, ever called 
at our first camp. He never did when 
I was there, but I remember thinking 
of him when Moseley told me a strange 
digger had offered to take our letters. 
He bore me a grudge, as you know; but 
I can hardly think he bore me such a 
grtdge as that, or you any grudge at 
all. I should be glad if you had an 
opportunity of speaking to Ralph Dev- 
enish on the subject. The wretched 
man was his servant at the time, so 
perhaps he could enlighten us a little. 
If he can, I am very sure that he 
will.” 

Sure, was he? Sure of Ralph? What 
was the use of such transparent lies ? 
Ralph himself was only enraged by 
them; they accentuated his meanness 
and the other’s magnanimity. He for- 
got that they could not have borne such 

.significance to Nan, that she would 
have suspected nothing, and that the 
letter after all was written to her. He 
read on as though it had been written 
to himself; and the end left him icy sick. 
Not because Denis had already made 
several thousands out of his fabulous 
claim, and upwards of £2,500 by a 
single nugget found in the hour that 
was so nearly his last. He was wel 
come to his filthy gold. It was neither 
record nor assurance of monetary suc- 
cess that froze Ralph’s blood; it was 
Denis’ promise to make amends in the 
matter of correspondence, to write in 
future by every possible ship, and to 
post his letters with his own hand. 

Ralph’s first care was to arrange with 
Lloyd's for immediate advice upon the 
signalling of any homeward-bound 
Australian packet at the Lizard or other 
Channel station; in each case, separate 
postoffice inquiries were the next step; 
and it was from this point that Ralph's 
appearances in Hertfordshire became as 
delightfully erratic as the Merridews 
found them. So far everything was 
plain sailing. It was the actual inter- 
ception of the letters which was fraught 
with inconceivable difficulty and inces- 
sant danger. 

Its unforeseen variety was its greatest 
curse; if the letter came in the morning, 
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well and good, but once it was only due 
by the evening delivery, and then Dev- 
enish fetched all the letters from the vil- 
lage postoffice on some impudent pre- 
text. He always met the early postman 
at the gate. 

‘* You see, they know where to put 
their finger on me now,’’ he said to 
Nan, in presumed reference to the War 
Office. ‘‘ Since that one fright I got 
down here I am bound to know the 
worst at the earliest possible moment. 
Yet but for you it would be the best, 
and even in spite of you I can’t tell you 
how I long to go! If only you would 
let me leave you on the one footing 
which would make me a happy man !” 

For it had come to this; he had pro- 
posed repeatedly and gained the stage 
of receiving a fair hearing and some 
faint encouragement. Some day— 
perhaps !’’ she said, with a stress which 
indicated a very distant day indeed; and 
that, of course, was no promise; nor 
was the pale prospect accompanied by 
any hope on Nan’s part that she could 
ever love him as she should. He learnt 
from her lips how he had improved in 
her sight, and, though unable to believe 
there had been so much room for im- 
provement, he was careful to keep the 
ground thus won in her regard. Itwas 
so at every point of hisadvance. Here 
and there the gain was trifling, but he 
never lost an inch. ‘ 

Ralph had an open and 
in Mr. Merridew ; of old he had always 
wanted this marriage, and now he want- 
ed it more than ever. Nan was not 
happy ; it was the one thing to make 
her happy. He would have tolf her so 
every day, but for a plain word in the 
beginning from Ralph himself. ‘‘ Din 
me in her ears,’’ said he, ‘‘and I am 
done; leave it to her, and there is a 
chance for me. But ney nother word 
against Denis Dent; if his name comes 
up, make excuses for him. You don’t 
know women as I know them, sir, or I 
wouldn’t presume to offer you such ad- 
vice. 

It was followed, however, with all 
loyalty and devotion to their common 
cause. Not for weeks did the father 
venture to express any further opinion 
in the matter, and when he did break 


yet silent ally 
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silence the occasion justified him. Cap- 
tain Devenish was ordered out at last. 
Typhus, dysentery and ague had de- 
scended upon the Guards’ camp at 
Aladyu close to Varna ; thither Deven- 
ish was to sail before the end of June in 
charge of a draft to replace those fallen 
in this unfair fight. 

It was Mr. Merridew who brought the 
news home from the city, and capped 
it with the conviction, now indeed gen- 
eral, that there would be hard fight- 
ing somewhere before the end. The 
resolution to attack Sebastopol was 
not yet taken, but the probabilty had 
long been in the air, and Merridew 
spoke of it as an absolute certainty. It 
might be a short campaign ; but from 
the character of a map which he spread 
out Mr. Merridew was not of that opin- 
ion. Nan took but a perfunctory inter- 
est in the map; she knew very well 
what had been in her father’s mind for 
weeks; she was entirely prepared for 
what was coming now. 

‘* Whatever may be before them, you 
may depend the Guards will be in the 
van,’’ said Mr. Merridew grandly. 
‘“The chances are that many of them 
will never come back ; but we won’t 
think of that. Suppose they are away 
a year. Think of Ralph and yourself. 
Imagine his torments all that time, 
fighting for his country, and yet uncer- 
tainof you! Howcan you expecthim, 
not to do his duty, for that we know he 
will, but to be as efficient as a soldier 
with a single and a settled mind ?”’ 

‘* He is certain enough,’’ said Nan 
sulking sweetly, ‘‘ if he can wait.’’ 

‘* But nothing is so uncertain as time 
and war !’’ 

‘* Well, I can’t marry him ‘before he 
goes, can J ?” 

It was said flippantly, yet with a cer- 
tain feeling far back. in the mind. 

‘‘T don’t know about that. Would 
you, if you could, Nan ?”’ 
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‘‘It might save complications, if he 
is to be away a year. Suppose some 
one else were to come home during the 
year, you know!’’ added Nan with 
undiminished flippancy, yet this was 
the thought at the base of her brain 
and she was entertaining it in bitter 
earnest. 

‘‘Ah, poor Dent!’’ said Merridew 
advisedly, as he grasped her meaning. 

“You needn't pity him; he will 
come back rich, if not with a wife,’’ 
said the girl whom Devenish knew so 
well. 

Mr. Merridew came back to his point, 
after a pause intended to break the 
thread of painful association, as it did. 

‘But would you marry Ralph if there 
was time ?’’ 

‘* There isn’t time.”’ 

‘‘T don't know. I wish I knew the 
date he sails. It may be later than we 
think.”’ 

So Merridew dropped the subject with 
a tact which was growing on him with 
the conduct of this affair; but first thing 
next morning Ralph and he were clos- 
eted in his private office. 

‘‘ Splendid, splendid!’’ cried the 
younger man. ‘‘ Another word from 
you might have spoilt everything. I 
will run down this minute and say the 
rest for myself.’’ 

‘* But is it possible, Ralph ?”’ 

‘‘ With a special license it would be 
possible to-morrow.”’ 

‘* And how long have you ?’’ 

‘‘T hopea month. Time enough for 
banns, if you like. We can get them 
put up this Sunday.” 

John Merridew looked at the young 
man sitting before him, his dark face 
flushed, his dark eyes sparkling—hand- 
some, eager and exultant—without a 


misgiving or a qualm for mortal eye to 
see. 

‘‘ You are very confident, Ralph !’’ 
‘T am.’ 


’ 
‘ 
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B \y Ee ic rker Buétl er Wi th 


ASU 


F you know the park I have in mind 
you will remember the rows and 
rows of baby cabs and go-carts that 

line the walks, and the dozens of nurses 
and mothers that sit on the benches. It 
is a great place for us babies; plenty of 
sun and fresh air and a sky so high that 
cries do not echo against it, and a finer 
lot of well kept infants is not to be 
found in the citv of New York, if I do 
say it myself. 

You may remember me, too, if you 
have ever visited our park. I am the 
baby in the English perambulator with 
the blue collapsible top. Many people 
—my parents in particular—have men- 
tioned my intelligent expression and 
have commented favorably on my man- 
ner of sucking my thumb. But I do 
not pride myself on these points, for 
my parents are quite intelligent for 
grown-ups, and my grandmother has 
often said that my father sucked his 
thumb in much the same manner, so I 
presume these are hereditary traits. But 
I will say that I am the only baby in 
our park that has had its picture in the 
magazines. And I can honestly recom- 
mend the brand of infant food that was 
mentioned in connection with my por- 
trait. It undoubtedly makes handsome, 
intelligent babies. 

Iam not of a suspicious nature. I 
believe in considering everything good 
until it proves itself bad. I am ready 
at any time to eat anything that my 





I re- 


outh. 
member distinctly trying to eat the hot 


hands can convey to my n 


end of a cigar, but I shall not do so 
again. When I have proved a thing 
bad that settles it. It is the same with 
people. I like every newcomer until 


he or she turns out to 
and tries to kiss me or me against 
his day-old beard or otsy-woots”’ 
me under the chin. But the minute I 
saw the Scientific Mother I knew there 
was trouble ahead. 

She came into our parl 
baby—I learned later that 
spinster—and_ she 
walks handing out little s! 
to the mothers. Every time she handed 
out a paper, she chucked a baby under 
the chin and grinned and said: ‘‘ What 
a sweet child.’’ She was a long, lank 
woman with gold rimmed eve-glasses 
that made red marks on her nose. When 
she chucked me I very yperly broke 
into what we term th disagreeable 
stranger cry,’’ which is an agreed 
danger call of the Babies Protective 
Union. I noticed that the cry had the 
intended effect, for it was quickly passed 
along the line. 

My suspicions were well 
The woman was a Scientific 
the most virulent type 
was to deliver a course 
Scientific Motherhood Scientific 
Motherhood is a mind into 
which otherwise kind parents get, that 


disagreeable 


without a 
was a 
the 
ieets of paper 


she 


pass long 


founded. 
Mother of 
id her object 
lectures on 


state of 
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causes them to offer crue: and malicious 
affronts to their helpless offspring. Men 
and aunts can be Scientific Mothers, 
but grandmothers can’t. 

It is rather a new thing, like automo- 
biles and airships, and consists in mak- 
ing a baby do 
whatever it 
doesn't want to 
do, and in not 
letting it do 
whatever it 
does want to 
do. Anyone 
who can think 
of a new thing 
that a baby 
doesn ’t like, 
and can make 
a baby do it 
can get a di- 
ploma as a Pro- 
fessional Sci- 
entific Mother. 

We soon 
learned that 
the thin wom- 
an was the 
Head  Profes- 
sional Scien- 
tific Mother of 
the United 
States and that 
she had a great 
influence on 
weak - minded 
parents, which 
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time to time, and it was this advance 
knowledge that had induced us to form 
The Babies’ Protective Union No. 1. 

In forming the Union we had to pro- 
ceed most carefully lest our parents and 
nurses fathom our design, and it was 
rather hard to hold our meetings when 
we were scattered along a mile or more 
of park walks butthe plan was finally 
perfected, and as I had the strongest 
voice I was made Baby in Chief. 

I smile when I think how unsuspi- 
cious our par- 


£ ents were. My 
XY” mother often 
BS said ‘‘How 
ae Ly sweet’? when 
ia. jf \ gave Dotty 
wi c /; McNulty or 

~ i some other ba- 
fA by of the Union 

‘ “a what we call 
the Kiss of 


3rotherhood, 
andallournew- 
ly - invented 
sign manuals 
were looked up- 
on as new ba- 
by tricks. I 
remember the 
day when I 
shook my rat- 
tle for the first 
time. My moth- 
er wes delight- 
ed and had no 








are most par- 
ents. 

As nearly as we could judge by the 
results, the first rule of her style of 
Scientific Motherhood was, ‘‘ Don’t feed 
a baby when it is hungry; feed it when 
it isn’t hungry.’’ And the second rule 
was, ‘‘ Don’t give a baby what it wants; 
give it what it doesn’t want.’’ There 
were several axioms, too, such as :— 

‘‘Uncomfortable clothes are health- 
fal.” 

‘* When a baby is wide-awake it needs 
sleep.’’ 

‘* Learn to say, ‘Baby mustn’t. 

All these things were originated es- 
pecially to render baby life less placid. 
We had heard of them from babies from 
other parks who had visited us from 


, >) 


1 broke into the “disagreeable stranger cry.” 


idea I was mere- 
ly signaling to 


Toots Williams the information that 
our regular meeting days had been 


changed from the first and third Tues- 
days of each month to the second and 
fourth. 

In fact our means of communication 
were so limited that we were forced to 
give a secret meaning to every motion 
of the hand, contortion of the face and 
tone of the voice, and as rapidly as we 
learned new words we _ incorporated 
them in our code. It is not for me to 
make public our manual, but it is odd 
to see the pleasure of a mother when a 
member of the Union puts his arm lov- 
ingly around her neck and kisses her, 
when, instead of a love caress, the ac- 
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tion is a signal to some other member 
of the Union telling him that the wom- 
an embraced is a spanker. 

Quite unsuspicious of the existence 
of our Union, the majority of the moth- 
ers of our park joined the Scientific 
Motherhood Guild and we soon began 
to feel the dire effects. The first act of 
tyranny was to put us all on a time 
diet—one feed every two and one-half 
hours. The crisis came when Dotty 
McNulty brought her grievance before 
the Union. She had had a meal due at 
eight, and the clock stopped. She wait- 
ed twenty minutes longer and then gave 
the Brother in Distress yell, followed by 
the Brother Still in Distress cries, but 
her unfeeling mother only looked at the 
clock and continued sewing. It was 
after nine before it was noticed that the 
clock had stopped and Dotty was then 
on the verge of starvation. 

The Union had been restless for some 
days before and Dotty’s story decided 
us. If our food was to depend on 
clocks we were in mortal danger. Ifa 
clock became permanently disabled, one 
would evidently be forced to starve to 
death. We voted unanimously to strike 
for our rights. 

In our park the day of the vote is 
still spoken of by our mothers as the 
day of the Nursing Bottles. This came 
about by accident. In putting the ques- 
tion to the assembled babies I said: 
‘* All in favor of striking will make this 
sign,’’ and I then made a downward 
and outward motion with my hand. I 
had not noticed that I held my nursing 
bottle. It slipped from my grasp and 
crashed on the cement walk. Without 
hesitation all the members of the Union 
seized their nursing bottles and dashed 
them to the ground. The sound of 
crashing glass ran through the park like 
the shots of a regiment firing at ran- 











dom. One or two members who were 
taking nourishment at the time hesitated 
a moment, but, taking a last swallow, 
they tore the bottles from their very lips 
and heroically cast their vote with the 
majority. 

The effect was instantaneous but un- 
expected. The thin Head Professional 
Scientific Mother had, in one of her 
lectures, recommended the New Patent 
Self-Acting Nursing Bottle, and every 
baby in the park had been supplied with 
one. I cannot expect you to look at 
the matter as we did, but in the Union 
this new bottle was nicknamed the 
Teaser. It hada patent valve that shut 
off the food automatically and let us 
have only a drop at a time, which was 
very annoying to us, and our mothers 
supposed that the smashing of bottles 
was a protest against that particular 
kind. 

This was an unexpected but welcome 
result of our vote, for it gave them to 
understand that we objected to at least 
one folly of the Head Scientific Mother. 

Our first concerted act, however, was 
to establish crying regulations, and in 
this I was ably assisted by the pug- 
nosed Williams baby and Sissy Munro, 
who held the champion lts for long 
distance crying in our park. I have 
known Sissy Munro to cry steadily for 
weeks at atime, but the Williams baby 
surpassed us all in thinking of new 
things to cry for. It was who first 
thought of crying for the park police- 
man's badge, and to havean English 
sparrow to hold, but perhaps his most 
famous invention was the id 
ing because his mother would not bathe 
him in the drinking fountain. The im- 
portant point in the cry is to keep its 
reason unknown, and I believe his 
mother is still unaware that her boy 
wished to bathe in the fountain. But 


. of cry- 
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aside from his originality the Williams 
boy was a reliable and enthusiastic 
cryer. 

As the object of the strike was to 
make our mothers and nurses as un- 
comfortable as they were making us, | 
divided the Union into three platoons 
of cryers, two of which should always 
be on duty, and, while I led one, Sissv 
Munro and the Williams baby led the 
others. It was inspiring to hear Sissy 
Munro leading her chorus into action 
after a ten minutes’ rest. She sprang 
to her task with a whoop that invari- 
ably made passing strangers pause and 
listen, and she was so enamored of her 
art that even when her platoon was 
resting she practiced plain and fancy 
sobbing, holding the breath, and face- 
reddening. 

By the time to go home we had our 
mothers seriously worried. I can vouch 
for this for I was personally searched 
eight times for pins, patted three times 
for colic and wheeled up and down the 
walks six times. My misguided mother 
supposed when I stopped crying while 
being wheeled it was because I was 
pleased, when, in fact, I merely stopped 
in order that I might give the members 
of the Union encouraging signs and 
grimaces. 

3efore we left the park I instructed 
the strikers to cry all night, so that 
their fathers might share in the retribu- 
tion and I told off six of our older mem- 

bers to have croup, and in 
- order that none might think 

J me too severe in my de- 
mands, I myself had croup 
that night. As I knew I 
had a strenuous day ahead 
I took a few’ minutes sleep 
about three in the morning, 
but as I snatched the nap 
while my father was run- 
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ning for the doctor I did not give him 
any respite, and he was beautifully 
fagged in the morning. I sent him to 
work with a merry salvo of yells. 

The next day, while continuing the 
cries, we interdicted all smiles, all play- 
ing with toys and all other amusements 
that we usually furnish to keep our 
mothers in good humor, and we 
one and all refused to take nourishment 
in any form except after prolonged 
coaxing, and then only in a listless 
manner. About the middle ofthe after- 
noon, as I was practicing the third de- 
gree rites, which consist in putting the 
right and left feet alternately in the 
mouth, I heard Dimples Smith, who has 
her cab stand at the far end of the park, 
give the ‘‘ disagreeable stranger cry,”’ 
and ina moment all the members of the 
Union were on the alert and ready for 
the worst. It was the Head Scientific 
Mother and she passed along the line 
smiling and bowing to the nurses and 
mothers. ‘The members of the Union, 
however, utterly ignored her. Some 
pretended to sleep, some gave mock at- 
tention to their toys and some openly 
wailed. It was beautifully done and I 
was swelling with pride when to my 
horror I saw Dorothy Gertrude Wish- 
art, a member of whose loyalty I had 
had no suspicion, look up at the Head 
Scientific Mother and smile sweetly. 

I frowned but the misguided member 
did not notice me, and I rapped sharply 
for order with my rattle. Dorothy Ger- 
trude only glanced at me, and then held 
out her hands to the Head Scientific 
Mother. 

My anger was so great that I actually 
felt an attack of colic coming upon me, 
and I should have cried out ‘‘ scab”’ 
but that I had no $ in my vocabulary. 
My sorrow was the greater because I 
always had a certain feeling of attach- 




















I dreaded the effects of that balloon on my fellow members. 
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ment for Dorothy Gertrude, partly be- 
cause we are in a way, cousins, and 
partly for more romantic reasons. 
Dorothy Gertrude is what we call a 
cow-cousin to me. In other words our 
mothers buy milk of the same dairy. 
As for the romance, I trust I am not 
mercenary, but I one day overheard her 
mother say that Dorothy Gertrude had 
twenty-six pennies safely invested in a 
patent savings bank from which money 
could not be removed except with an 
axe, and I noticed a few minutes later 
that Dorothy Gertrude’s eyes were a 
little bluer than any other eyes in the 
park, and I saw when she coyly put her 
dainty foot in her rose bud mouth that 
she had a neatly turned ankle. 

Wealth I know not always 
mean happiness, but it is an aid to a 
happy life, and once having been 
wealthy, a man always appreciates 
riches. I may say that I was at one 
time as comfortably fixed as any baby 
in the park. I had eighteen pennies, 
two nickels and a Canadian quarter 
snugly laid away in a bank of which 
my father was cashier, but in one of 
these periods of financial depression 
that come about the time the rent is 
due, the cashier turned the bank upside 
down and shook out the funds. He 
made a verbal agreement at the time to 
repay his defaleation but I consider the 
whole amount a loss. 

Dorothy Gertrude had, too, shown 
me quite plainly that such attentions 
as I had shown her were not unpleas- 
ing to her. As her nurse wheeled her 
past my perambulator one day, I threw 
my favorite rattle into her lap and I 
saw her take it in her hand and raise it 
to herlips. All these things had led 
me to consider an alliance with her not 
impossible. It is true that she is older 
than I, having been born three days 
before I was born, but she is by no 
means an old maid and I often think of 


does 


her asthe younger, as I have 
a tooth, while she has not 

You can imagine, then, my 
when I saw Dorothy Gertru 
the Head Professional Sci 
every sign of love and aff 
feelings were suchas I ha 


already 


sorrow 
le giving 
fic Mother 
tion. My 
been told 


are those of one of our brotherhood who 
reaches the weaning period and clasps 
his well-beloved nursing bottle to his 
lips only to find it filled with vinegar. 
For a moment I felt that I would give 


up the fight, resign the leadership of 


the strike and abandon park for- 
ever. 
I saw the Head Scientific Mother 


pause in amazement, for never before 
had a baby given her the signs of love 
and affection. She bent down to kiss 
Dorothy Gertrude and instantly both 
of Dorothy Gertrude’s hands shot out 
and grasped the Scientific Mother’s 
hair, gently and firmly he Scienti- 
fic Mother held back but Dorothy Ger- 
trude held fast and, crowing and laugh- 
ing, pulled with all her strength. It 
was a most artistic hair [ could 
not have done it better mys Dorothy 
Gertrude had grasped enough hair to 
get a firm hold but not enough to dis- 
tribute the pull, and she swung her 
arms atan angle that threw her strength 
on one or two hairs ata time. Ff really 
had not thought Dorothy Gertrude had 
so much science, but my heart over- 
flowed when I saw her joyful eyes turn 
in my direction for approval and one of 
them gave me a quick, knowing wink. 

It took three mothers to release the 
Head Scientific’s head from Dorothy 
Gertrude’s grasp, and when their com- 
bined efforts succeeded Dorothy Ger- 
trude waved aloft two h fuls of pom- 
padour, and to show that she had done 
it all for the good of th nion she im- 
mediately burst into yells of distress. 
The Head Scientific ited hastily 
from the park, and by the laughter of 
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some of our mothers after she was gone 
we knew that she was losing their re- 
spect and sympathy. 

That night I named six other mem- 
bers to have the croup, and instructed 
all to have crying fits, but not to tire 
themselves out, for the next day wasto 
be the most strenuous of all; it was to 
be the day on which our battle would be 
won or lost. 

As soon as my perambulator reached 
the park the next day I called the roll 
and found all members present. We 
began the day with a choral cry by all 
members in unison, followed with colic 
fits by every fourth baby. While these 
members were doubling up in the most 
approved fashion the other members 
were pale, listless, peevish or sulky as 
they thought would be most effect- 
ive. As for myself I lay back and 
whined pettishly, with occasional kicks 
at the foot of my perambulator. 

It was a very hot day and I was sorry 
to learn, by chance remarks, that all 
our efforts were supposed by our moth- 
ers to be caused by the weather, by 
teething or by the bad night we had 
passed, and I began to be afraid that 
we would have to develop whooping- 
cough or measles before our cause 
could be victorious. 

To add to my worry there entered the 
park at this hour a newcomer in our 
neighborhood. He rode in an elabo- 
rate go-cart with a blue silk sunshade, 
and his plump face bore a look of self- 
satisfied fulness that did not harmonize 
with the efforts of woe being made by 
the Babies’ Protective Union. 

The intrusion of non-Union labor is 
always apt to be disastrous to a strike, 
and I felt that this newcomer would 
prove particularly subversive to my dis- 
cipline because he carried a red toy bal- 
loon in his hand. Newcomers to the 
park, I have noticed, are always wheeled 
up and down all the walks, and I dread- 
ed the effect of that balloon on my fel- 
low members. I myself could hardly 
withhold a crow of interest and my 
hands twitched to reach out for the bal- 
loon. You can judge what would 
have been the effect on the less earnest 
members. 

I might have persuaded the new- 


comer to take out a Union card if I had 
had time, but to do so would have 
meant a neglect of the operations I was 
leading, and that could not be thought 
of. Either way I saw the strike a fail- 
ure and the members of the Union go- 
ing back to work at any terms offered 
by the Scientific Motherhood Guild. 
But, resolved on a last strong effort, I 
gave the signal for the go-as-you-please 
cry and the whole park burst into wails. 

The mother of the newcomer stopped 
short, and even the newcomer himself 
looked sober. The new mother turned 
to my mother and spoke. 

‘Whatever ails the babies in this 
park ?”’ sheasked curiously. ‘‘Are they 
always as cross as this? If they are I 
shall have totake Harold elsewhere. I 
don’t want his temper spoiled.” 

My mother stiffened. 

‘‘T guess our babies are as good as 
any, on an average,’’ she said haughtily, 
for that is the way park mothers always 
greet a newcomer, ‘‘ but they have all 
been out of sorts for several days.”’ 

The new-coming mother took a seat 
beside my mother. 

‘* It is odd they should all be so cross 
at once,’’ she said meekly, as a stranger 
in our park should. ‘‘I have never 
seen so many cross children since last 
fall. I lived on West Ninety-sixth 
street then, and one of those persons 
that preach Scientific Motherhood con- 
vinced the neighborhood that our ideas 
were all wrong, so we tried her rules, 
and before we were through we had the 
sickliest, crossest lot of babies in New 
York.”’ 

My mother closed her lips firmly. 

As I have said, my parents are quite 
intelligent, as is natural for persons as- 
sociating with me daily, and she was 
able to put two and two together. 

Of course she did not let the stranger 
know that she had learned anything 
from her. Park mothers never do that. 
But I had been fed only two hours be- 
fore and I knew by the way mother hast- 
ened to feed me that the shaft had gone 
home, and before evening every mother 
in the park had abandoned Scientific 
Motherhood and our strike was won. 

I was glad that my perambulator was 
pushed alongside Dorothy Gertrude’s 
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as we left the park, for I expected her 
to compliment me on my masterly man- 
agement of the strike, but she seemed 
strangely preoccupied with her teething 
ring and I had to introduce the subject 
myself. 

‘* All’s well that ends well,’’ I said. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Dorothy Gertrude in 
the finger-and-eye dialect, ‘‘ but did you 


orne 


notice how beautifully that new boy 
squeaks his rubber doll ?”’ 
Oh, the fickleness of woman! In 


my rage I threw myself back in my pi! 
low, and to stifle an angry retort I filled 
my mouth with the front breadth of my 
dress. The last I saw of Dorot Ger- 
trude that night she was waving ‘‘ by- 


by ’’ to the newcomer. 





THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN* 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


THE ROMANCE O 


FTER smuggling, easy was the 
descent to mere strolling and 
vagabondage. 

I had on previous sojourns in the 
country, obtained some introduction to 
that highly respectable and respected 
class, the United Society of Beggars 
and Bettellers trafficking in the Spains. 
I was not in the least surprised to hear 
Bifio, that most useful of servants, 
when I asked him as to his pros- 
pective bride and father-in-law, answer 
without constraint and without shame: 
‘“He is a traveling merchant. No, 
neither mendicant nor suppliant—as the 
sefior might misunderstand. For Rodil 
possesses a wagon of his own—and a 
ule of the true mouse color.” 

Biflo’s introduction of his prospec- 
tive kinsman soon proved him to be 
of another stamp from the beggars who 
are the props and parasites of church 
porclics. 

‘* Sefior,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is my friend 
concerning whom I spoke. Don Bueno- 
venture de Rodil y Alva is his name, 
but he will be well content if, after the 
first time, you call him Rodil !’’ 

* Copyright, 1903, by S. R. Crockett. 


F A BEGGAR MAN 


By profession Rodil was a mender of 
umbrellas. That was his proper task 


when the police inquired or when the 
fit of manual activity came to him. But 
in the latter case he need either 
Penique his son or Concepcion his wife 
to assist him. The unlicensed peddling 


he could do alone. 

Thus it was that Rodil and I began 
our friendship. After I knew him 
better he proved full of th sest of 
saws and the most modern of 

He gave me in short the 
of Beggarland. 

‘*Tt is as good a trade as 
he said, ‘‘and fully as honest. ‘1 
Sangrador bleeds, and so do we. The 
lawyer cheats, but as for us, we say 
plainly what we want, and in time of 


nstances. 


losophy 


nother 


need—take it. (Do not let Penique hear 
that!) The priest prays, and so ata 
pinch can I—and for all that one sees, 
my prayers are just as effica sas his. 


I have my wagon, my hors 
my ten fingers. Those who call me 
mendicant, do so at their peril, for I 
possess also a knife ready in my sash. 


I have a wife—good as wives go, fail- 
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ing only in obedience and the power to 
hold her tongue, the two common ills 
of the sex. I have a daughter, the like 
of whom has no man. She is noways 
beautiful, I grant you. Yet | think 
not that it is for her money that your 
friend, Biflo, the Frenchman, hangs a 
foot after her !’’ 

‘* Her money ?”’ I said ; ‘‘ you must 
have done well with your umbrellas to 
be able to give her a dowry—one that 
would tempt a man well-to-do in the 
world, like Bifio.’’ 

‘‘T giveher money !’’—Rodil laughed. 
‘‘T have not 
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horses. So that from Bayona to Bany- 
uls all call her La Dompteuse. 

‘“You have seen her, Sefior? A 
plain face, a head like the blessed Ma- 
donna painted up in a church, a man’s 
shoulders, arms—sir, you should see her 
at the plough with a team of young 
horses—and aneye! Ah, excellency, 
the life is in the eye. She can temper 
a young mule without the cruel break- 
ers bridle. It happened last year, that 
of which I tell you, in the time of the 
early falling snow. Perhaps you re- 
member the time we were going north, 
my wife and 





an occhavino 
to give her. 
What her un- 
cle may do I 
know not. 
He is an old, 
sedate hunks 
and sits close 
on his money 
bags. But 
Marinessia 
has no need 
of any man’s 
bounty. She 
has received 
the palms. 
She has also 
a medal and 
—what do 
you call it ?- 
a pension.’’ 
‘tH rom 
the govern- 
ment?’’ I in- 
quired. ‘‘I 
had not 








Penique and 
I, Marinessia 
being with 
us. She wish- 
ed to see 
France, and 
the frost hav- 
ing come ear- 
ly at her un- 
cle’s, there 
was no more 
work to be 
done on the 
farm. Sowe 
dwelt in the 
caravan, us 
four—or ra- 
ther for 
warmth Pen- 
ique slept in 
the boot un- 
derneath 
with the 
wat ch-dog. 
‘*“Vouhave 
been by Pu- 








thought that ' Rodil and 


you stood well with the officials. You 
are the first man I have known in Spain 
who did not take his dues, or more than 
his dues, out of the governmental pouch 

not as a suppliant, but with the 
strong hand.’’ 

‘‘ The government !’’ he cried, drop- 
ping his pincers in his haste to correct 
my mistake. ‘‘Why,I do not mean 
the government at Madrid, but the gov- 
ernment of France—which is a true 
government and knows how to keep its 
promises. It happened thus: My girl, 
Marinessia, is very strong and loves 


his 


family 


morens 
across the Col de la Perche? What— 
many times? Well, then you remem- 
ber the steep descent from Mont Louis 
as you go towards Villefranche? There 
is a bridge at the bottom, very narrow, 
and, as God willed it, only half of it 
passable, the rest being under repair. 
We were resting in a field by the road- 
side and our old beast was turned out to 
graze. Little enough, God knows, was 
there for him to champ his teeth upon ! 
And Marinessia, who hates to be idle, 
was helping the farmer’s wife to break 
the clods with a great stone roller anda 
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teamof oxen. Eh! 
she will make! 
need to work. 

‘* Well, sudden as cannon shot, from 
above there came a great crying anda 
growingrumble. Iran tothe roadside, 
but because there bend I could 
see nothing. Yet more and more men 
cried as the rumble came nearer, and I 
ran to the bridge-head thinking that 
mayhap there had been an _ ice-break 
high among the mountains and that the 
floods were threatening the river lands. 

‘* But as I stood and looked—I and 
many men, Italians and Sardes mostly, 
who were working at the bridge—lo! 
round the corner, rocking and swaying, 
came a carriage—a great man’s carriage, 
not a hired hack of the roads. The 
horses were galloping, wild with fear, 
their necks stretc hed out, and in the 
carriage there were two ladies. The 
coachman had leaped off long before 
where he found a soft place, for he knew 
of the bridge. He was a Frenchman, 
and cared only for his own skin. 

There was a copse at the last 
bend—a little clump of trees, all wind 
driven away from the north by the 
fierce, even thrust of the mistral—-your 
honor knows it. It is just at the angle 
of the road before the bridge. And as 
I stood thus, I saw one spring out of 
the pine shadows. It was my daughter 
—yes, that same Marinessia, whom you 
have seen, and where no man would 
venture, she leaped and clung. ‘They 
dragged her, the mad creatures beating 
her from side to side as they tossed 
their heads, like a bladder on a jester’s 
staff. But presently she got her foot- 
ing, and ran a little way with them, 
holding back with all her weight. They 
slackened, but already the bridge was 
near, and nearer still the scattered 
blocks the Sardes had left. Almost 
they were over. Theside of the carriage 
carried away the wooden rail before the 
stone baluster begins. 

‘* God in his heaven !’’ I cried, ‘‘they 
are over! But suddenly my daugh- 
ter Marinessia caught all the reins in 
both hands and with a gesture grand 
and simple and strong, wrenched the 
horses’ heads as it were, across her 
chest. They trembling—and 


Sefior, what a wife 
Her man will have no 


was 


stopped 


the breast of the leader scraped the para- 
pet of the bridge! Sefior, it was the 
wife and daughter of the commandant 
of Mont Louis who were in the carriage. 


So for his wife’s sake, and still more 
for his daughter’s, he obtained the 
‘laurels’ for my girl. No, I do not 
well know what they are, but they are 


of great respect, and they were presented 
at Prades to my daughter Marinessia. 
The prefect put something on her head 
—-palms or laurels—I know not which. 


I only know that Marinessia cried all 
night and part of the morning because 
he had to appear before these great 
folk. a she only stopped when 


that she was 
ugly like eartl 


Penique told her 


making 
her eyes red and 


ienware 
saucers 


‘But at the presentation everytl 


ling 
passed well. Even the soldiers pre- 
sented arms to my Marinessia, yes, and 


every year there is a paper comes to the 
care of the curé of Puymorens, who is 


a friend of mine. ‘Then when I take it, 
with Marinessia’s name written there- 
on to the bank in Prades, and wait a 


while behind wire, after 


much writing 
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here and there and showing of papers, 
the money is paid—-all in gold and each 
Napoleon worth many, many of the 
pesetas of hungry Spain. 

‘‘ That is the tale and Marinessia is 
a good girl, having that which is better 
than beauty. No, Sefior, I do not mean 
the money--though it is true that 
money also is good. But if Biflo, your 
friend, is a good man, and my daughter 
of a liking, | shall not say them no. 
But all must be regular and done by the 
priest of Puymorens, my friend. For 
we Alvas are no road-gangers, no hen- 
roost thieves, no heathen Gitanos; but 
good Christians and of an old family.’’ 

After Rodil had, as it were, perused 
ine for some days, and assured himself 
that I was neither a government spy, 
nor trying to find out the secret of a gold 
mine—the two favorite explanations of 
my presence among these mountains, 
he took to me amazingly and proposed 
a trip together. 

‘* We will leave my wife with her 
brother,’’ he said, ‘‘she is of little use 
at any rate, and she and Penique can 
at least eat off him! He has never paid 
me the last quarter of his sister’s dowry 
to this day. Or at least that part of it 
which we differed about—and if they 
cannot eat the amount at his house, I 
shall never see a penny of it. Besides 
we shall see so much the more being 
disembarrassed of women, and (said as 
an after-thought) it is more becoming 
that Marinessia should have her mother 
with her, if so be that your friend per- 
sists in making his court to her !”’ 

As a traveling companion Rodil was 
perfect. He never went too far. He 
never went too fast. , He was amen- 
able to hints as to stopping-places. 
Being one of the few Spaniards who 
habitually smoke a pipe, he was not 
eternally ‘‘twizzling’’ cigarette papers 
night and day, a thing which ulti- 
mately grows irritating to one not to the 
manner born. He had the long silences 
of the northener, and was content to sit 
and push the ‘‘ dottle’’ down with his 
thumb till he had something to say 
worth saying. 

But as he opened out he gave the bi- 
ographies of the passers-by while we 
sat together under the pleasant tilt of 
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his cart, with Penique running on 
ahead and stimulating Babieca with 
incentives literally of the stone age. 

We left the pleasant City of Dream 
by the southern gate, and on a stone 
overlooking the canal near the barracks 
sat a man fantastically robed in striped 
mantle of brown and yellow. 

‘Can I take him ?”’ I demanded of 
Rodil, for though he himself had no 
scruples as to being photographed, 
others might not be equally large-mind- 
ed. However, it soon appeared that the 
object on the stone had no objections. 
Yet I well-nigh missed him, for in de- 
scending hastily from the front seat of 
the caravan I dropped my ‘‘finder’’ and 
had to chance the exposure. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting my beggar 
on the very corner of the plate. 

“It is well,’’ said Rodil; ‘‘ that is 
old Don Tomas of the Murders—no 
common man, Tomas! In his day he 
committed many. But that is long past, 
and now he only tramps upon the roads 
from shrinetoshrine. If you give him 
a Great Dog (a penny) he will tell you 
all about it. That is, indeed, how he 
makes his living, both here and in his 
wife’s ventorilla.”’ 

As my experiences of life had not in- 
cluded hearing a Troppmann of the fam 
ily circle relate the story of his slayings 
for so small a consideration, I decided 
to invest in a pennyworth of the stock- 
in-trade of Don Tomas of the Murders. 

The old man, his mouth all a-droop, 
was basking in the sun, which warmed 
his limbs and doubtless sent a drowsy 
bliss to his heart. He blinked upon us 
as we came near, but without expecta- 
tion and without fear. Rodil addressed 
him familiarly. 

‘* Ah, Father Tomas,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
are fortunate, indeed, to find you. This 
great foreign nobleman has come from 
England to see you and to hear you 
speak.’’ 

The old man cackled out a clucking, 
toothless laugh. 

‘* Ah,’’ he muttered, ‘‘they all come. 
They alllisten toold Tomas. When he 
speaks every one is silent. ‘Tomas is 
the most famous man in Aragon—aye, 


in the Spains—that is, since they slew 
José Maria.”’ 
































** Also, they were all of my family.” 
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And then the dreadful old man leaned 
forward suddenly and thrusting his staff 
in my face he added, in his unctuous, 
shivering whisper : ‘‘A/so, they were all 
of my family.” 

He had a series of little rings of brass 
let into the staff just below the handle. 

‘*All my kinsfolk,’’ he chuckled 
again triumphantly, ‘‘and 
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‘‘ The next,’’ said Tomas, glimmer- 
ing at it through his stubby, white eye- 
lashes, ‘‘ was—let me see-—-yes, my 
brother-in-law, the husband of my 
sister—a big, strong man that would 
have taken everything for himself. He 
had the vineyard, but he died before he 
had gathered the first vintage. Then 
comes my cousin Stephen, 





all grown men. Never 
unfairly I slew one, and 
never behind backs !”’ 

At this point Rodil 
nudged my elbow and I 
gave the old villain cer- 
tain small coins, which 


the miller, who went 
about with evil tales, and 
my youngest brother Ju- 
lio, against whom I had 
no quarrel till he provok- 
ed me at the entering in 
of El Seo, when I came 





he slipped into a greasy}. 
rag-bag slung about his 1} 
neck. As I did so I saw 
many crosses and medals, 
such as are given to pil- 
grims at holy places for 
the accomplishment of 
pilgrimages. Tomas was 
on the way to make an 
edifying end. But at pres- 
ent his thoughts were 
other, and not well be- 
seeming in a visitant of 
shrines. 

‘* That,’’ he said point- 
ing to the first ring, ‘‘ is 
my brother Barbalu, the 
wise one, the medico. He 
was so strong and wise 
that he had me cast out 
of the house. But I met 
him in the way—by the 
Sierra Moncayo it was, 





where the red rock is, 
shaped like alion. And 

! ! ‘ tenes 
ha! ha! Barbalu) was 


wise and Barbalu was a 
physician. But the phy- 
sician could not cure him- 








down one Easter Sunday 
to make my year’s peace, 
with my money for the 
priest ready in the stitch- 
ing of my montora cap. 
I was walking @ /a bir- 
longa, that is, at mine 
ease. But my father, the 
old man, having disinher- 
ited me, had set the young- 
ling on. So Julio died— 
yes, at the gate of El Seo 
he died, and when his 
father heard of it, he took 
to his bed and died also. 
[have always been grieved 
for that! I had meant tt 
to happen otherwise. That 
is why there is no ring in 
this place of the staff! I 
was not a son for any 
father to disinherit—that 
is, with safety !’’ 

Don Tomas waggled his 
- head as he gazed at the 

~“ | gap. 

‘* No,”’ he said, ‘‘ I am 
an honest man and no 
boaster like those over 








self and he found that 
my little knife was the 
better ‘sangrador’ (bloodletter) !’’ 

The jest was manifestly an old one, 
from the extreme enjoyment of the old 
bandit as he mumbled it out. But Rodil 
hurried him on to other tales. 

‘* The great cannot wait all day on 
your foolish gossip, Don Tomas,”’ said 
Rodil, ‘‘ what do the other rings be- 
token ?”’ 


Don Tomas of the Murders 


yonder. I will take no 
credit for that which I 
have not done. My father died in his 
bed and so there is only a ring of black 
on my staff—black, in token of mourn- 
ing !”’ 

3y this time I had had quite enough 
of Don Tomas of the Murders, and 
hastened away from the roll call of the 
remaining rings. 

The old man rose and shouted after 
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us. He had meant to detain us all day. 
‘* Wait, wait—I have not told you of 
my wife’s relations--not so much as 
one of them !”’ 

Rodil and I went up the brae 
together, the dust boiling up hot and 
soft under our feet. It came up be- 
tween my toes through the al/pargatas 
with a general feeling of comfort, par- 
ticularly soothing 

‘* How is it,’’ I asked of Rodil as we 
pushed on to join Penique, ‘‘ that such 
an old villain has not been garotted 
long ago ?”’ 

Rodil shrugged his shoulders at the 
impossibility of ever making the 
foreigner uuderstand the customs of 
Spain. 

‘*Tt is just because it is long 
ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ as I told you it was a 
time of war, and there were many kill 
ings. Besides, Don Tomas was always 
a good, religious man and gave to the 
church, never doing evil to any, except 
to those of his own house with whom 
he had a quarrel. To which be it 
added that they were all an evil tribe 

-his two brothers and his cousin 
Stephen the miller, and worse than all 
his wife’s relations. So the people 
said: ‘It is very weli done!’ And they 
even pointed out others to Don Tomas 
of whom the earth had been the better 
rid. But because of his kind heart and 
forgetfulness, somehow they were let 
live, which in the end was the worse for 
the land. And the worst of all is Don 


so 
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Tomas’s own son, who will one day 
undoubtedly slay the old man, being set 


on by his mother to revenge her kin- 
dred. Even the priest spoke against 
his hatred of his father from the pulpit 
and said: ‘It isa warning!’ And so it 
was. For if you kill out nest of 


snakes and spare one—-that one will one 
day bite you to the death !’’ 

Then Rodil thought a little 
his head gravely. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘ 
himself to clean his yard, it is 
him if he sweeps all the rubl 
the gate ! 

And that night in the stony 
after the h 
were gathered andthe sacks 1 


ind shook 


when a man sets 
better for 
sh outside 


gorges 
h-plants 
straight 


of Moncay oO, 


upon them for a mattress in of the 
many grottos of the hillside, I wandered 
forth, and under the arch of the stars, 


many-colored in the falling 


begins to 


g 
dew (as through a pane whic! 
be I thought of 
prides and shames of men 
And as I thought on all th 


sparkling 
frosted), 


strange 


ese things 


and looked at the stars, I did not won- 
der at the stern conclusion of a certain 
indicter of wise sayings, ‘‘//e that sits 
in the heavens shall laugh Though 
I also hoped that, being criti exam- 
ined, the original would bear the sense of 


‘*smile’’—** He that sits in the heavens 
tall ’*a smile of understanding, 
of all comprehension, of 1 infinite, 
without mockery and without resent- 
ment 
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THE WATCHER 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Under the 
Dipped down the path 
Loosened each 


« Tarry!”? 


morning 


Pale with my fear and 


Straining my eyes 
Ah, but the 
Lowe would come back 


Love 


dawn-colorea 


I prayed him; it naught would avail. 
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THE SPELLING MATCH 


wy NORMAN N, CROWELL 


blood wirr runnin’ in more veins thin 

now, ye could look out for merry 
times,’’ says the storekeeper, as he closed the 
hasp on the cheese-box. 

‘* Sure |’? says McBride, as he worked at the 
halibut. ‘‘ Right ye be.” 

‘?Twirr whin me father an’ mither wirr 
small lads, thim wirr th’ bould days,’’ says 
the store man. ‘‘Ho! Ho!’’ sayshe, holding 
his sides. 

‘Ye ould chessy 
scowling. 

‘Hal Hal! Ho! Hoo!”’ says the store 
man. ‘‘Iver hear th’ tale iv th’ Athlone 
spellin’ match, lads? Spake out strong ef ye 
have,’’ he says. 

‘* Divvil th’ cat’s brith,”’ saysCallery. And 
when the rest all said the same the store man 
had naught to do but smooth out his face and 
go on with the story. 

‘*Well, byes,” says he, stroking his whis- 
ker, ‘‘ whin athlone wirr but a small fistful iv 
a place there keminty town wan day Terrence 
Donahu, a sober an’ industhrious fella, wid tin 
childher. Now Terrence wirr th’ most par- 
suasive divvil iv all an ’twirr no more thina 
fortnight whin he had th’ soft-hearted payple 
of Athlone hard at work puttin’ up a school- 
house for th’ proper idjication iv th’ young 
Donahus, min’ ye. An’ whin’ th’ structure 
witr allcomplate, out wint ould Jerry McCan- 
non foragin’ for some wan wid brains that 
would do for a taycher, an’ in a wake’s time 
he kem back towin’ a young leddy. 

‘An’ thin it wirr, lads, Athlone took an 
eye-openin’ ye might have heard. There she 
stood, no higher thin yer shoulder, Callery, 
an’ wearin’ hair blacker thin Saint Pathrick’s 
ould hat an’ wid red roses on th’ two chakes 
iv her that would mek a blin’ man tek a grip 
on his brith. But I’m not sayin’ what th’ 
big, tall Athlone girls wirr thinkin’ th’ while, 
no, sir—that's privit. 


ene 


Now ’mongst th’ lads iv th’ town wirr 


6“ TT hiood in th’ ould days whin spoortin’ 


’ 


cat!’ says Moriarity 


some mighty fine fellas, but o’ny four dol 
have rayson t’ call out t’? ye. Thim wirr Tim- 
my Devney, Pat Melloy, Mike Gurran an’ 
Martin Kennedy—strappin’ tall lads that 
could look anny man in th’ eye an’ say what 
he thought iv him. Th’ raskils wirr inty 
ivrything from love-makin’, skull-crackin’, 
grave-robbin’ or what. Annyway a wake later 
th’ four iv thim wirr th’ on’y wans lift in th’ 
field with th’ young taycher, an’ no man 
could tell which wirr th’ betther, an’ no more 
could they. 

‘* An’ bein’ gintlemen an’ frien’s, they made 
out a trial t’ settle it peaceably t’ save th’ 
leddy th’ strain iv th’ coortin’, ye say. An’ 
they took cards, but Timm Devney shook some 
large wans from Pat Melloy’s sleeve an’ they 
took to the cruiskin forthwith, th’ bist laigs t’ 
beth’ winners. But they caught Timmy Dev- 
ney, the rogue, takin’ his in col’ tay, havin’ 
put up a bribe to th’ bar man. So thin they 
had words an’ fin’ly wint in with their han’s. 
Whin they pulled thim apart they had t’ draw 
straws t’ daycide which was Tim an’ which 
Pat, an’ the pack iv thim took t’ their beds. 

‘*But in no time out they kem frish as 
daisies an’ layin’ planst’ bate out aich other, 
ivry man for himself an’ ould Scratch tek th’ 
hindmost. An’ be th’ same token ye might 
see Melloy iv a marnin’ pinnin’ a big bunch 
iv flowers t’ th’ hasp iv th’ school-house an’ 
mebbe tin minnits later Gurran would show 
up an’ stick a big card t’ th’ bunch with his 
name writ on it. 

‘*An’ so wan marnin’, whin Martin Ken- 
nedy wirr hookin’ a sheave iv Swate Williams 
t’ thdure, th’ leddy bounces out suddint an’ 
poor Martin nigh draps in his tracks iv fright. 

‘** Howly Pat!’ says he, drawin’ in his 
brith. 

‘** Sir,’ says th’ leddy, stiffenin’ her shoul- 
der. 

‘** Ye must s’cuse me, 


off. 


’ said Martin movin’ 


‘I’minaquick hurry, as me father’s laig 


is so bad I can’t lave him wan minnit,’ says he. 
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‘‘ With that he dodged roun’ th’ corner, an’ 
in wan irr two minnits up kem Timmy Dev- 
ney, dressed to slaughter at sight. Th’ tay- 
cher called out t’ him an’ th’ lad kem in 
swellin’ out his chist like a turkey. 

‘** Tittle Mickey Donahu’s cap wirr stickin’ 
up th’ big chimbly, an’ would kin’ Misther 
Devney be so nobil as t’ run his long arm up 
after th’ same ?’ 

‘**Sure |’ savs Tim, gettin’ down an’ cockin’ 
his eye up tlie chimbly. ‘Ican almost see “ 
he says. ‘It’s a long way up.’ 

***Ttis,’ she says, noddin’. 

‘‘So Tim crawls inty th’ grate an’ feels 
roun’ careful with his fingers in th’ chimbly, 
but no cap at all, at all. Thin he squints up 
th’ flue, whin swoosh—the poor fella wirr 
nigh buried in brickdust. Lettin’ out a yell, 
he lep out on th’ flure, whilst th’ Donahus 
roared fit t’ crack thimsilves. 

‘** Ver chimbley’s cleaned,’ says Tim spit- 
tin’ out a lump. 

‘«« Thank ye,’ says she, bendin’ over, whilst 
Tim shook out his pant’s laig an’ watched th’ 
soot sift down to the flure. 

‘** Nice evenin’,’ says Tim, squintin’ at th’ 
young Donahu’s turnin’ dark from th’ dust. 
Thin she bruk down an’ laughed, Callery, till 
Tim slips out th’ dure usin’ langwidg ye’d 
nade gloves on t’ handle, I tell ye. 

‘* Well, th’ very nixt day it wirr whin Mike 
Gurran got tuk witha mortial bad thirct an’ 
stopped at th’ school pump for aslaker. An’ 
th’ taycher kem out an’ says will he do her 
th’ kindness iv a favor, like a good fella. 

‘**QOn’y name it,’ says Mike bendin’ over 
an’ bumpin’ himsilf behin’ on th’ pump. 

‘***Somethin’s been movin’ roun’ benayth th’ 
house,’ saysshe. ‘If some bould lad—’ 

‘*But Mike wirr balf way roun’ 
th’ buildin’ lookin’ for th’ hole t’ 
crawl in at an’ in th’ wiggle iv an 
eyelid he had scratched himsilf 
under. An’ who should he fin’ 
over in wan corner but Pat Melloy, 
humped an’ listenin’ through th’ 
cracks. 

“An’ whilst Mike wirr upbraid- 
in’ him most oncommon scan’lous 
indade, down through th’ cracks 
an’ crevices kem sousina dale iv 
col’ wather an’ th’ lads wirr wet t’ 
th’ skin. 

‘** Wurroo |’ says they an‘ claws 
out like two squir’ls, an’ th’ first 
thing they laid eye on wirr th’ 
taycher wringin’ her han’s an’ 
some parts iv her apron. 

“*Oh!l’ she says. ‘I’ve wasted 
a whole pail iv wather.’ 

‘*** Not at all,’ says Mike, feelin’ 

iv himsilf an’ tryin’ t' smile, but not. 

‘***Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ she says, amazed 
t? spachlessness. 

*** Well,’ savs Mike, coughin’ a bit, ‘ I’ll be 
movin’. Me lungs is not what they ought t’ 
be,’ he savs, hackin’, 


‘*“*An’ me hilth wirr nivver th’ best,’ says 
Pat thin, ‘an’ I’m falin’ rale fayverish. I must 


be off for th’ docther,’ he says. 


‘“*Th’ nixt few days ch’ is’ faces wirr 
that long they could hay oats from a 
churn, an’ so wan night de t McComber’s 
place ould Jawn Killigan says, savs he :— 

*** Fellas,’ he says til t 
ye not sind up yer falins b 
timmaytem ?’ he says like t 

*** What?’ says they. 

*** A paper in writin’,’ says Jawn. 

‘*** Nobil fella,’ says Tim vney pound- 
in’ his back. An’ in th’ iv an hour 
ould Jawn had writ up a n’ the lads 


why do 
cymintal ul- 


stuck down their names t’ i thwith. 

*** Shall I rade it?’ said J thin. 

*** An’ what for did we s it thin ?’ says 
Gurran glarin’. An’ Killi " rhed an’ lit 
inty it at-wanct. 

‘** Fair damsel,’ he savs. We, th’ under- 


signed, fella-citizensiv At 
with yer fair face and fait 
with in behalf iv oursilves 
offer ye our hearts an’ our |! 
ye t’ marry us, aich man for 
t? our ashes.’ 

‘*Well, lads, there wirr s 


vein’ in love 
rer, do here- 
our childer, 
san’ rayquist 
nsilf, an’ payce 


mighty tall 


wranglin’, but ould Jawn rr firm, an’ th’ 
proposal wint up that san night be wan iv 
th’ Donahu kids, An’ th’ nixt dav word 


kem back askin’ thim as t’risted t’ be 
at a spellin’ match t’ be hil <t Friday at 
three o'clock prompt. 7 ls swore up 
an’ down 
they’d be 
hanged 
first an’ 
tore up 
their let- 
ters on th’ 
spot, but 






Drawn t 


V-L-T ittles."* 
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th’ facts wirr aich iv thim raskils wirr layin’ 
t’ be at that match if it took their bist laig. 

‘*An’ sure, at two-thirty iv th’ day set, th’ 
whole four iv thim bumped against aich other 
at th’ school-house so close they loosened th’ 
dure gettin’ in. An’ th’ leddy give thim a 
smile that made thim toss out their chists like 
a row iv pigeons, whilst she wint on thin with 
th’ lessons. 

‘‘ Th’ lads set an’ shifted about for th’ bist 
part iv an hour befure she betokened anny 
sign iv th’ match. Thin she cleans up her 
disk an’ orders th’ Donahus t’ put away their 
books. 

‘** Scholars,’ says she, steppin’ forrid, ‘we’re 
forch’nit to-day be havin’ these gintlemanly 
visitors—specially as they have consinted t’ 
spell. Ye may reco’nize mistakesin th’ usual 
manner,’ she says. 

‘* Well, at that th’ poor fellas set up like a 
row iv wax figgers an’ Mike Gurran let outa 
noise like a chokin’ hen. Tliin she says t’ 
thim she has daycided t’ settle th’ question iv 
a husban’ be a spellin’ match, an’ inds up be 
sayin’ :— 

‘** An’ thim as loves me stan’ up t’ th’ or- 
deel,’’ she says. 

‘So they riz up pale an’ trimblin’. Poor 
Martin, bein’ neares’ th’ taycher, wirr so white 
he looked sick, an’ he begun wipin’ th’ damp 
from his face with his sleeve. Th’ leddy wirr 
thumbin’ at a little green book, careless like, 
but prisintly she glanced up at Martin an’ 
says, quick like, says she :— 

bik erspirin oe 

‘** Vis, ma’am, a trifle,’ says he blushin’ 
hard, 

*** Spell th’ word,’ says she lookin’ sober. 

‘‘Th’ poor fellaseen his mistake an’ it nigh 
knocked him flat, but he took a big brace an’ 
begun at a tall jump. 

‘«*P.U-R-P,’ he says, thin stopped t’ scowl 
at th’ Donahus, who wirr yellin’ like mad. 

‘**Set down,’ says th’ taycher, an’ he did 
so, falin’ glad an’ happy. 

‘*Nixt man wirr Pat Melloy, an’ he wirr 
cockin’ his eye out th’ dure debatin’ whether 
t? make th’ run or no. Up th’ road he spied 
ould father McGarigle an’ his wife ploddin’ 
along, an’ Pat said t’ himsilf he'd change 
places with th’ ould man, aven if his whiskers 
wirr so long ye might tie thim roun’ his back. 
Th’ leddy seen him gazin’ ant’, closin’ her 
book, she took a peek out th’ dure. 

‘«*¢Column, Misther Melloy,’ says she thin. 

‘«* Eh?’ says Pat glancin’ roun’. 








*** Column,’ she says, louder. 

‘‘An’ with that th’ lad madea big leap t’ th’ 
dure an’ lets out a whoop that fetches th’ ould 
gintleman up with a jerk. Thin at swung 
his arms an’ wirr lookin’ roun’ proud as a pay- 
cock whin he see th’ taycher doublin’ over 
th’ disk in a murtherin’ pain. 

‘** Let thim go,’ she says, motionin’ weak- 
like. 

‘**Go on, ould man, yer not naded,’ yells 
Pat, an’ McGarigle shook his cane at him. 

‘** Mister Melloy,’ says th’ taycher low an’ 
calm, prisintly, ‘did ye iver hear iv a column 
iv annything ?’ 

‘«*T be sure,’ says Pat surprised t’ death. 

*** Spell the word ‘‘column’’ thin,’ she says 
smiling swately. 

‘*Poor Pat wilted like a cabbage whin he 
seen it an’ he stuck hard on th’ first letter, call- 
in’ it ‘k,’ whereat th’ pupils yelled like good 
fellas. 

‘‘Timmy Devney took th’ nixt word, an’ 
whin he heard it they kem a light in his eye 
that made th’ other lads have shivers. He 
stuck his two thumbs inty his waistcoat with 
a superior smile. 

‘*** Vittles ?? he says, glancin’ roun’ at Pat 
Martin. ‘ Vittles—vittles,’ says he repatin’ 
th’ word. Thin he draws a big brith an’ he 
says :— 

‘«*V-[-T—vit—A-L-S—vittles.’ 

‘*An’ th’ taycher had t’ show him in th’ 
book that he wirr wrong befure he’d give in, 
an’ whin he did set down he swore they’d be 
afew Donahus missin’ that same evenin’ irr 
he’d know why. 

‘*That lift Mike Gurran stan’in’ alone an’ 
shakin’ like he wirr gettin’ frostbit. Th’ 
word he got passed out wirr ‘ paralyze,’ an’ it 
witr too big a mouthful for poor Mike entire- 
ly. In less'n a secont he wirr down on th’ 
binch huggin’ his knees with his han’s, 

‘Well, the leddy shut up her book an’ 
looked thim over slow an’ carefully a long 
time, thinkin’ what t’ do nixt. An’ ‘tis ray- 
ported she made tiiim lads get down an’ play 
marbles on th’ school-house flure t’ settle th’ 
difficulty, but if so, ti’ details iv the game 
witr nivver made public. Annyway it is 
raysonable t’ suppose that Timmy Devney 
won out, for shortly after th’ leddy an’ he 
wirr married, an’ Tim took t’ wearin’ a big 
glass marble onto his watch chain. 

‘*But the spellin’ match, Callery! Eh? 
Thanky, Mac, a thrue man ye be, an’ here’s 
til ye.” 
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Up to the top of the upmost Alp. 
Over the white-browed steep crevasses, 
Up, it is up to the roof of the world, 
Towering over the frowning passes, 


Where the life of a man ts the skill of his guide, 


For the crags are sheer where the cliffs divide. 


The Queen would go in the pride of her youth, 
Unheeding the wary World's advising 


She robed herself in the garb you wear 


nN 


-climbing, immort 





Furs that never had left their drawer 
For grander scene than some social war. 
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Daring the de 
And save for the rope o1 
His body had 


ts be one day sure 


» the olitterine ice-floes yw) 
In the glittering ice-floes 


The Queen voho uiin ft 
The Queen laughe d out int 
oof 


And the plastered p 
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And at last we won to the? 


And laid our hands on its 3 





But in mixed emotion the 


For she'd ruined her furs 
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UNCLE ABRAM’S 
SERMON 


“ Y Prudderns an’ Sisterns, 
M wen I opens Scripter 
an’ reads de words, ‘ An’ 
I will put my words in yo mouf,’ 
I turns tu de tex wif much sou- 
lemnity uv sperrit. Praze de 
Lawd! fur dat tex reads fur de 
fust lesson, ‘Dese bones gwine 
ise agin,’ an’ fur de secon’ les- 
son, ‘ You’ll be compessed round 
‘bout wif a cloud uv witnesses.’ 

‘* Bress de Lawd ! w’en I weighs 
dese words, my hearers, my mihn 
sholy perverts tu dat great an’ 
turble day. Oh, my Lawd! de 
day uv de ’ginnin’ uv dat orful 
time, de hereafter, an’ w’at will 
be de state an’ de corndition uv 
dese here culled folkses—you, 
my belubbed flock ? 

‘*Listen tu me! Oh, my dees- 
tracted chillun! w’at you gwine 
do ‘bout dat fus tex w’at say, 
‘Dese bones gwine rise agin?’ Don’t you see 
hit sholy am part uv de turble consekinses uv 
sin an’ mortality, an’ am w’at oughter make 
all you culled peoples trimble in yo shoes, or 
in yo natchel bare feetses, as de case may be ? 

‘“‘Lawd help you, Brudderns! W’at you 
spose po’ Br'er Jonas gwine luk lak w’en he 
ole bones rise? Most all he ole carcase here 
in dis Baptis’ buryin’ groun’; but w’at ’bout 
dat arm he got groun’ up in little pieces in de 
cane mill way ovah in Letlo’ County w’ile he 
ovah here in Sunflower—w’at ’bout dat, I 
say? 

‘“**In de twinklin’ uv a eye,’ de Scripter 
say, an’ so he gwine luk lak Mouser bullets 
comin’ atter a Cubian ora Filerpeno, an’ I low. 
he be powful scared w'en dem pieces come 
flyin’ fum ole Leflo’ County tu jine de res’ uv 
he immortal carcase. 

‘An’ oh, Lawd! ain’ Sistah Lize Stewaht 
gwine luk mighty quare stannin’ on one fut 
holdin’ on tu she gravestun here in dis grave- 
yahd, waitin’ an’ watchin’, wile t’other leg 
come a-stumpin’ frew de air way ovah fum 
Georgy were she done left it wif de w’ite 
swellin’ way back in eighty-nine ? 

‘*But more’n all dat, my mourners, now 
dars sho’ gwine be a miscumbobulashun w’en 
Silas Green, w’at wus burned up in Jimmy 
Joneses gin, gits up an’ tries tu collec’ he- 
self, 

‘You alls has done heerd tell uv dem san’ 
storms in de deesert uv Sary, w’en de san’ 
blows so powful hard dat all you kin do is fall 
down an’ kiver up yo haid w’le it lastes ; well, 
dat’s w’at it gwine luk lak, an’ all you skille- 
tins w'at’s stannin’ roun’ dese parts will jest 
have tu drap down an’ kivere up yo haid lak 
a ostrick w’ile dem ashes uv Jonas w’at’s bin 
blowed "hout by de fo’ win’s uv heaben is 
a collectin’ uy itseff an’ pray fur rain. 

‘*Bress de Lawd! dat’s gwine be de sight 


By Joun MARrsHALL 
KELLY 


uv de resurricshun, 
but it sho gwine be 
hard on po ’ Jonas. 

‘*But, my impa- 
tient hearers, I have 
not yit ’rived at de 
worst part uv dat 
gret an’ turble day, 
tu de time so paralysin’ tu de po’ 
sinner w’at's got so much agin 
him tu answer foh, an’ tu de 
time w’en dese bones done riz an' 
de whole yearth luk lak a cane- 
break wif de leaves all off. 

‘“‘An’ den w’en dey all got on 
dey flesh an’ we all luks lak 
Adamses an’ Eveses in de gvyar- 
din’, den I say atter dat, wen we 
all has come in all our nateral 
glory, den comes de time uv jedg- 
ment, w’en de secon’ words w’at 
I has read in yo hearin’ come 
in fo’ce, an’ ‘Yo is compessed 
wif a cloud uv witnesses.’ 

‘““Oh, sinners beware! Triflers turn w’ile 
itis yit time! Listentu dejedgment! W'ad 
dat Iheah? Oh, sinner listen! Dat recordin’ 
angel readin’ fum he book; w’at he say? 
‘Sinner you is cailed!’ Whose name dat? 
W’at dat I see ? Oh, look! Allde deeds done 
in de body done front dat nigger. Oh, Lawd! 
Oh, massy! Troubloustimes done come ! 

‘Den is w'en dat po sinner calls fur de 
rocks an’ de mountings tu fall on him, an’ 
dere is weeps an’ wails an’ gnashes uv teefs. 

‘““W’at you onrepenten sinner gwine luk 
lak in dat gret day w’en yo name is called? 
Maybe w’en Gabrile toots you say, ‘I gwine 
sleep a little longer, I not gwine answer dat 
bell dis mornin’.’ But you ain’ gwine fine 
it lak w’en you sleep on an’ overlook de plan- 
tation bell; No sir! W’en Gabrile toots you 
jes nachelly got tu git up, an’ yo bones gwine 
move, same as dey do now wen de fiddle 
twing an’ de banjo twang. 

‘*Gabrile ain’ gwine have no foolishness, 
an’ you got tu be dere w’en de recordin’ angel 
calls out yo name. 

“Yes Lawd! W’at you gwine do I say, 
w'en de cloud uv witnesses ’gin tu compess 
you roun ‘Lout, w'at den I say? 

“You has all seen de wile goose w'en he 
honk, honk, tu de Souf, an’ wen he honk, 
honk, back again; how dere’s jes’ crowds uv 
’em an’ plenty more; an’ you has seen de 
flocks uv wil’ ducks an’ pidgings an’ de black 
birds, jes’ lak dey wusa whole thunder cloud, 
dey is so nu’mous, but dat ain’ nuffin tu wat 
hit gwine be lak den, tu w’at gwine come at 
you an’ ‘ compess you roun’ ’bout.’ 

“You chicken thieves! W’at you gwine do 
w’en allde fowls you done stole rise up an’ 
compess you roun’ ’bout; w'at you gwine do 
wif dat cloud uv witnesses hoverin’ ovah you, 
an’ roun’ you, tellin’ uv de sins you done did ? 
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‘You odder niggers! W’at you gwine do 
wif some uv you lookin’ lak you was in a 
snow storm wif de cotton you done stole, 
roun’ *bout you; or lak a porkypine wif de 
pigses an’ meat you done tuk, an’ all de 
watermillions an’ everyt’ing you got a comin’ 
at you th’ough de air an’ ‘compessin’ you 
roun’ about ?’ 

‘““Yes Lawd! Ain’ you gwine be a sight 
foh tu see! you gwine tu be a corndemnation 
tu yorace. You gwine mek we alls trimble 
fum de wraf tu come. 

‘«¢ Swing low sweet cha’iot,’ an’ take dese 
sinners tu grace! Take dese po repentent 
niggers fum dere chicken stealin’, an’ help 
make less de clouds uv witnesses tu compess 
dem in dat las’ turble day. 

‘** Swing low sweet cha’iot,’ an’ tek dem tu 
grace, an’ w’en dese bones rise agin, hab dem 





safe fum de cloud uv witnesses, an’ let dem be 


able tu sing wif all dem on befo’, de 
words uv de song I now gives t tu de con- 
gregation, who will please 1 n’ sing: 


‘*Oh, my soul, my soul vine foh tu 


res’ 
In de arms uvde An rile, 
An Ill luk lak a black ttin’ on a 
res’ 
As | cross over Jorde1 e lan’. 


An’ I'll shout an’ I'll « in’ I’ll wake 
up early 
In de morn, 
An’ I will arise an’ 
eyes w’en ole 
Gabrile am blowin’ on his horn.”’ 


my sleepy 





MY FUHGINIA GAL 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 


Way ovah in ole Fuhginia 
A yallah gal’s wotchin’ fuh me ; 
She sho’ am a pow’ ful high steppah, 
An’ sassy ez sassy kin be— 
y-a-a-s, suh! 
She's sassy sassy kin be. 


When I axed dat triflin’ young baggage 


In de ca wk meh pahtnah tuh be, 
** Git somebody mo’ yo’ own colah,”’ 
liuh de ansuh she done make tuh me 


y-a-a-s, suh ! 
Dems de des dat she done say tuh me. 


Den Im a bow, quite rambunctious, 
Ez It away killin’ polite, 
An crooks out meh ahm tuh Miss Dinah 
Tuh s / in de cake-walk dat night 
Y-a-a-s, suh! 


We sasshayed in de cake-walk dat night. 


Z) 
Miss Dinah step out mig) lively, 
An de yallah gal 7 Die eves 
Ez we cut pigeon-wings ft le fiddle 
An’ done tuck away prize 
y-a-a-s, suh! 
Miss Dinah an’ m le prize. 


When de nex’ cake pp’ inted 
Tse gwine tuh be i 
Jes’ tuh hyah dat ya hispah, 
‘Come, niggah, J ’ fuh yo”’— 
y-a-a-s, suh! 


She'll whispah, ‘TP titin fuh yo’.” 


Way ovah in ole Ful 
1 yallah gal s wot 


Ef Ise gwine tuh co m ax huh 
Tuh walk in de ca id me— 
y-a-a S, suh / 
She’s ready an’ wait huh me 
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HE Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes has 

I written a remarkable book for young 

people which he calls ‘In Old Egypt”’ 
—a story about the Bible but not in the Bible. 

The hero of the book is Amram, father of 
Moses, and his family and tribe are brought into 
the story, while many of the other characters 
are historical. All of the Hebrew slaves and 
most of the Egyptians mentioned, in fact, 
were real personages. 

Dr. Mendes occupies the oldest Jewish 
ministry in America, and there is perhaps no 
Hebrew in this country who is more respect- 
ed or better loved than he. 

He was years ago a rummager in nooks and 
books of the famous read- 


true. On one occasion he “ dropped in’’ on 
a clairvoyant who, to the best of his belief, 
knew absolutely nothing about him. Among 
other things he was told that he would shortly 
go toa foreign castle, which the seer described 
in some detail. Mr. Hichens went away 
greatly amused, for he had no intention of 
quitting England at the time, knew no friends 
owning haunted castles, and, as a matter of 
fact, rarely if ever stays with people, prefer- 
ring perfect freedom and independence. Yet 
within a few weeks he was introduced to a 
man who invited him to visit his home in Sici- 
ly. Mr. Hichens went, and his host’s home 
turned out to be an old haunted castle, iden- 
tical with that described by 





ing-rooms of the British 
Museum, and since then 
has added to what he culled 
there by studies in old le- 
gends in Medrash and 
other Oriental sources and 
in the result of late Egypt- 
ologists’ researches. Above 
all he remembers that he 
was a boy once himself, 
and he knows what boys 
like—and girls, too, we 
may add, for what girl can 
failto be interested in Mir- 
iam and Princess Bathia, 
who figure in the book? 
Boys and men, too, will 
revel in the adventures of 
the hero, while all will gain 
sound information. 

Perhaps an unconscious 
testimony to the power of 
the exciting and interest- 
ing story may be found in 
the fact that his son was found more than once 
sprawling onthe floor reading the manuscript 
or typewritten copy of the book and unwilling 
to be called away ! 
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Robert Hichens, the author of ‘ Felix,” is 
aman of many sides. A level-headed man of 
the world, he yet takes a keen interest in 
spiritualism, hypnotism, clairvoyance, palm- 
istry, in short the ‘‘ Black Art”’ generally. 
He is a skeptic, but admits that things have 
been foretold about him which have come 








the clairvoyant. 
=< 


Arthur W. Marchmont, 
the author of ‘‘In the 
Name of a Woman’”’ and 
‘By Right of Sword,’ 
has completed another of 
his romances of exciting 
incident and political in- 
trigue under the title of 
‘When I Was Czar.”” An 
American, who imperson- 
ates the Czar of Russia, is 
the hero of the story. 

—_—_i0O<— 


Henry Haynie, author 
of ‘‘ Paris, Past and Pres- 
ent,’’ has just completed a 
volume of reminiscences 
entitled ‘‘Celebrities in 





Sic. Hi. Poseira Mendes Slippers,” in which the 


reader will find himself in 
the very presence, as it were, of emperors, 
kings, queens and princes, of savants and dis- 
tinguished musicians, of painters and philoso- 
phers, of statesmen and great writers, of popes 
and diplomats. He will meet Frederick III., 
Edward VII., Francis Joseph, Dom Pedro, the 
Orleans Princes and the ex-Khedive of Egypt ; 
Gladstone, Jules Ferry, Alexander Ribot, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Bismarck ; Pasteur, 
Renan, Jules Simon and Chevreuil; Sardou, 
Dumas, Pailleron, Guy de Maupassant and 
Daudet; Verdi, Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, 
Massenet and Liszt; Leo XIII. and Pius IX.; 
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y ] Bouguereau, 
Meissonier, Ca- 
banel and Lefe- 
vre--to mention 
only a few of 
the very many 
eminent and 
famous persons 
whose lives and 
habits are brief- 
ly yet graph- 
ically and de- 
lightfully 
sketched in this 
volume. 











William Garrott Brown —— 
In ‘‘A Gentleman of the South ,” William 
Garrott Brown has written a story of dramatic 
power and of much interest. Mr. Brown is 
known as one of the more dignified and modern 
historians of the South, particularly of the pe- 
riod of the Mexican war. It is with that era, 
which has been rather neglected by novelists 
heretofore, that his novel deals) The story is 
asimple and straightforward one, with a very 
attractive and well-handled background. 


— OO 


The old houses of the earlier settlements in 
this country are becoming more and more the 
objects of our interest and our study as we 
realize more fully what excellent taste out 
grandfathers had. ‘The furniture book of N. 
Hudson Moore is the sort of record and guide 
to all that is interesting and valuable in these 
old places which has long been needed and is 
most welcom« 
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Anne Helena Woodruff has written a charm- 
ing story of country life for boys and girls, 








entitled ‘‘ Bet- 
ty and Bob,” 
for which she 
has provided a 
large number 
of interesting 
photographs of 
countryscenes, 

The hero and 
heroine of the 
tale are two lit- 
tle waifs taken 
from an orphan 
asylum and 
turned loose on 














“ . Anne Hi vw oodruff 

a farm in the 

Niagara Peninsula. Here tl ree outdoor 
life and their acquaintance little den- 
izens of the fields, the ponds d the woods 
and with the flowers, the nd the trees, 
with the daily tasks allotted them by the kind 
farmer and his wife, make them so happy that 


the fear of being torn fr 

almost breaks their heart. 
The author has exclude 

unnatural or sensational cl 


is paradise 


rvthing of an 
trusting to 


the sweet, pure and true it nee of nature 
to attract and hold the yout | attention. 
Her first visit toa large « is an event of 
importance and intense int tto her. Dur- 
ing it she happened to at one of Mr. 
Moody's evangelistic meeti | lingering 
in the church was some t startled when 
Mr. Moody suddenly stepy before her 


and began to question her 
He soon said: **I am very 
you, Sister,” and went ay 
ently with a lady whon 
‘“Miss Willard.” Miss W 
these two great-hearted pe 
linked together in her men 
est admiration and revere 


direct way. 
interested in 
ning pres- 
troduced as 
says that 
ilways be 
th the deep. 
hem both, 

















Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


Marie Man- 
ning has writ- 
tenanew nov- 
el, called ‘‘Ju- 
dith of the 
Plains.’’ The 
scene of the 
story is laid in 
Wyoming in 
the last of the 
great cattle 
days. Miss 
Manning lived 
in that region 
for years and 
spent a good 
deal of time 
on a sheep 
ranch. Her 
story is another phase of the Western life 
which is practically past and gone already. 


Marie Manning. 
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Frederick H. Seymour (‘‘ Lord Gilhooley’’), 
the author of ‘‘ Yutzo” and of the forthcoming 
‘* Dennis Foggarty,’’ during his stay at Bun- 
galow Farm, Ontario, was ‘‘ kodaked’’ sur- 
rounded, as he explains it, ‘‘ by my playmates 
and not by my progeny, as might appear.”’ 

Mr. Seymour, in addition to his literary 
work, has given evidences of talent as an in- 
ventor and as an artist. He has to his credit 
a patent for the well-known Acme wrench, 
now to be found everywhere on the shelves of 
hardware stores, and which received a medal 
of honor at the Paris Exposition, 

Many of his sketches of members of the 
famous Witenagemote Club, of Detroit, hang 
on the quaint walls of the club rooms. This 
organization is somewhat similar to the Grid- 
iron Club, of Washington, and has among its 
active members Robert Barr, Gari Melchers, 
Frederick Isham, ‘‘ Lord Gilhooley’’ and 
others. The club holds weekly meetings, but 
its proceedings are never made public, and the 
records of many a remarkable evening exist 
only in the memories of its members. 
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Elizabeth Cherry Waltz’s stories of ‘Pa 
Gladden—the Story of a Common Man,’’ are 
to appear in book form. The fashion for 
books of short stories has largely passed, but 
a connected series, such as 
these make, combines most 
of the advantages of both 
the longer and the shorter 
kinds of romances. The 
character of Pa Gladden, 
Mrs. Waltz says, while a 
composite, is actually based 
upon that of her father, 
Major John Nicholas Cher- 
ry, of Columbus, Ohio. He 
was a cavalry officer during 
the Civil War and a man of 
broad and genial charity, 
much humor and quaint 
phraseology. The family 
traditions about him have 


Frederick H. Seymour. 


gone far in the formation of the 
den ’’ book. 


‘Pa Glad- 
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The ‘‘Correspondence of the Emperor 
William I. and Prince Bismarck ”’ is finally to 
be published in this country. These letters 
are the most interesting historical documents 
that have appeared for a long time, for the 
period and events they deal with are still near 
enough to us to make them part of the his- 
tory of our own time. 


"or 


‘*Recompense,’’ by George Klingle (Mrs. 
Holmes), author of ‘‘ Make Thy Way Mine’’ 
and other well-known volumes of religious 
verse, has met witha gratifying reception and 
large sales. The need of such helpful little 
volumes of consolation, attractviely manufac- 
tured and at a small price, has been made 
evident, and Mrs. Holmes’ publishers an- 
nounce the preparation of a companion vol- 
ume by her en- 
titled ‘‘ Hour 
by Hour.” 
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Richard L,. 
Makin’s book, 
‘The Beaten 
-ath,’’ comes 
at a particular- 
ly appropriate 
time. It isthe 
story of a work- 
man’s life in a 
large Pennsyl- 
vania manufac- 
turing town. 
There is a love 
story in it and 
a good deal of 
social economics, and it is well written and 
interesting. 





Richard L. Makin. 


Charles Battell Loomis has slowly but sure- 
ly won his way into the first rank of those 
people who really make us laugh in the mag- 
azines. Most of the pieces of work which are 
the foundation stones of his reputation have 
been newly gathered together and published 
in a little book called 
“Cheerful Americans,” 
and certainly cheerfulness 
radiates from every page. 

There is a spontaneity 
about his shorter sketches, 
especially in his series of 
types of Americans abroad, 
which is delightfully re- 
freshing. These little skits 
are the best things in the 
book, and represent, per- 
haps, the best work Mr. 
Loomis has ever done, The 
illustrations by Florence 
Scovel Shinn are worthy 
of the text. 




















